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INTRODUCTION. 



The discovery of the New Continent, which we 
owe to the genius of Columbus, was a fact of the 
utmost importance, on account of the remarkable 
influence it exercised in developing the human intel- 
lect. It enabled Astronomy, Physios, Botany, and 
Mineralogy, to add greatly to their stores by means 
of new observations and numerous experiments : and 
to it the moral sciences themselves too have not been 
less indebted.^ From the comparison also of new 
idioms, manners, customs and opinions, invaluabl'! 
materials have been extracted for the history oi 
man.^ 

Since that event more than three thousand works 
have been written upon the history and geography 
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of this vast portion of the globe, and upon the expe- 
ditions which took place between the yeai^ 1492 and 
1540. Notwithstanding, however, this immense 
number of literary productions, and the minute in- 
vestigations they contained respecting the leaders 
and dates of these early expeditions, this part of the 
history of the geography of the New Continent re- 
mained in great obscurity up to the commencement 
of the present century. Till then there was a mul- 
titude of problems concerning the history and geo- 
graphy of the New Continent, which the research of 
many learned men had failed to solve. 

Certain authors had indeed sought to ascertain if 
the New World had been known to the ancients, 
while others occupied themselves with the same 
question either in the hope of tamisMng the fame of 
Columbus,^ or with a view to investigate the causes 
and traditions which led him to the enterprise that 
immortalized hia name ; or, finally, for the purpose of 
proving that this part of the world was the famous 
Atlantis of Plato. 

Thus, since the sixteenth century, a savant of im- 
mense erudition, the celebrated Las Casas is found 
discussing in his Ektory of the Indies all the pas- 

' Although the rouudiiess of the earth, and the antipodes, are found 
in almost all the cosmographJGnl treatises of the fourteenth ceuturjr, it 
is well known that at the end of the fiflecnlh many persons were un- 
willing to admit them as facts, and sustained a contrary opinion for the 
purpose of opposing themselves to (he voyage of Columbus. Libri, 
History ofthe Sciences in Italy, Vol. ii. p. 197. 
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sages, whether from ancient authors or from those of 
the Middle Age, which in his opinion exerted a pow- 
erful influence on the mind of Columbus.^ Then 
Scherer, in 1777, made a collection of certain geo- 
graphical fragmente respecting the knowledge which 
the ancients possessed of the existence of a New 
Continent.^ And later, that is, in 1783, Masdeu 
occupied himself also in brining together the obser- 
vations of ancient authors, such as Plato, Aristotle, 
Diodorua Siculus, Posidonius, Strabo, Seneca, Pliny, 
Saint Clement of Alexandria, ^lian, Apuleius and 
Origen, which bore upon the existence of a con- 
tinent separated from ours by the great ocean.^ 
Passages from these authors we have seen thia 
learned Spaiuard grouping in one mass, for the pur- 
pose of showing that their united testimony proves 
that from the time of Solon to that of Origen, and 
even for a much longer period, comprising nine cen- 
turies, the tradition of another continent than our 
own has prevailed among the nations of the old 
worid. But, on the other hand, nothing which is 
met with in the works of Adam of Bremen,* Torf^us, 

■ General History of the Indies, 1559, An unedited MS. in the 
library of M. Teraaux. Viile chapi. 5-U. 

' Soberer, Historical and Geographical Researclies touching the 
Hew World, 

» Masdea, Crilicai History of Spain. Vol. iii. b. 6, p. 324, el seq, 
" Clement of Alexaadria " is here eubstituted, by a mistake of the 
author, for Clement of Rome, to -whom Masden refers. 

« Ad author of the eleventh century, in whose woilt it is pretended 
thai there are indications of Ameiioa's having been visited in his time 
by the people of the north. But those who have put their faith in 
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Crottlob Fritsch, Daniel Victor, Erasmus Schmid, nor 
of Cassel of Bremen, tends satisfactorily to solve the 
question, whetiier the New Continent bad ever been 
visited by Europeaoa. 

We hare, therefore, thought it perfectly useless to 
repeat what has been already said by others, or to 
criticize anew these passages, especially as one of the 
most illustrious savans of our day, (M. de Hum- 
boldt,) ^ has very lately entered into a discussion of 
the same. 

Previously to the year 1825, the discussions which 
appeared concerning the New Continent were rather 
matters of mere erudition than historical treatises 
upon positive facts. But then was brought forth one 
of the most important memorials of modem times,^ 
which shed a new light upon many points of the 
highest interest, and opened to the world documents, 
hitherto unedited, of great value, respecting the ear- 
hest stages of discovery of the New Continent. We 
here allude to the work of our very learned friend, 
M. de Navarrete ,^ which has brought to the acquaint- 

this aufiior forgot perhaps llial he himself was completely ignorant of 
the geography of the Baltic ; thai he had doubts whether Russia had 
.even been reached by this sea, and moreover reckoned Esthoiiia and 
CSouriand among the number of the iaies. See his work De Situ 
Dania. 

1 Critical EiaminatiOQ of the History of the Geography of the New 
Continent. Vol. i. p. 15, et seq. 

' See these eipressiona m the CrilJcal EsBminalion by M. de 
Humboldt. Vol. i. p. 15 ofthe Introduction. 

> Gdlection of Voyages and Discoveries which the Spaniards made 
by sea since the end of the afteenlh century. 
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ance of savans an enormous quantity of documentary 
matter and new opinionsj by means of which may be 
entirely re-written a large portion of the history of 
the New Continent, as it was knonTi to us before this 
important publication. Following the production of 
M, de Navarrete, came the interesting Life of Colum- 
bus, by Mr. Washington Irving ; and not long ago, 
M. de Humboldt published the result of his erudite 
labors. 

In 1826, M. de Navarrete having consulted us 
regarding the voyages which Americus Vespucius 
pretended to have undertaken at the expense of Por- 
tugal, this question, so important to the geograpliical 
history of the New Continent, from that moment 
fixed our attention, and we consequently communi- 
cated to the learned Spaniard a memoir, in which 
we ventured to express our opinion on the subject, 
such as he was pleased to introduce into his own 
work. 

To this memoir we aft«rwarda added numerous 
notes and considerable new matter, all of which are 
contained in the present volume, although we ac- 
knowledge that it was not in such a form they were 
originally intended to appear, but in a work superior 
in method and of greater extent. The kind recep- 
tion, however, they met with from many savans, and 
particularly from the Geographical Society of Paris, 
together with the repeated applications which were 
made to us at different times by one of the greatest 
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authorities in this branch of science, our learned 
friend and fellow-laborer the Baron de Walckenaer, 
decided us to collect the several detached pieces 
hitherto published in M. de Navarrete's work, and 
in the volumes of the Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society, and to make to them many additions, which, 
with the analytical table, are now for the first time 
given to the public. 

We are quite aware, and feel bound to admit, that, 
according to the strict rules of historical criticism, 
the highest importance should be attached to those 
documents, and to the testimony of those authors 
alone, which belong to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Neither were we at any time ignorant of the 
fact that this importance gradually diminishes in pro- 
portion to the distance at which we leave this epoch 
behind. But the impartial reader will doubtless 
acknowledge that, in a, discussion of this sort, the 
opinions of critics and historians of a later date, when 
they bear upon the same subject, should be cited for 
examination. For in order thoroughly to appreciate 
the merits of a controversy, one ought to have before 
his eyes all that has ever been written on either side 
of it. 

"VVe have thought it necessary also to give all the 
bibliographical indications, and to point out the 
sources, whence is to be obtained a profound and 
accurate knowledge of the question. And if this 
method is not indispensably necessary to historical 
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criticism, it is at least of vast utility, in our opinion, 
for a correct appreciation of the truth. So that, 
without heing over anxious about the criticism to 
which we may expose ourselves, we have taken upon 
us to detail whatever historians, geographers, and 
savans, in great numbers, have thought and spoken 
relative to Vespucius and his voyages, in the convic- 
tion that those who read our book without partiality 
will feel obliged to us, for having spared them the 
trouble of new investigations in search of materials 
whereon to form an opinion for themselves. We 
fancied, besides, that, by confining ourselves to the 
testimony and documents beginning with the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, we might break 
the thread of the history of this controversy, which, 
we may venture to say, has endured since the time 
of Vespocius to the present day. 

It is not without regret that we have occupied 
ourselves with this question in a controversial man- 
ner, we who, in all our works successively published 
in the course of twenty years, have always most care- 
fully avoided every sort of disputation. Neverthe- 
less, our convictions upon the subject we proposed to 
treat were profound, and unfortunately, no argument 
to alter them has as yet presented itself. We had, 
moreover, the firm assurance that a controversial 
discussion of points, which have not been sufficiently 
elucidated, is always a gain to science. And, indeed, 
ble to gainsay the importance and utihty 
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of 3uch a discusaon, when one sees how little wag 
known to Forater, a writer at the end of the last 
century, about the Cabots and their voyages, and 
how all that concerns these navigators has been 
cleared up and illustrated by the invaluable work of 
M. de Navarrete, and especially by the learned 
labors of Mr. Biddle.^ Convinced then of this truth, 
we have not hesitated to take up the question of 
Americua Vespueius, and of the first epoch of the 
discovery of the New Continent. The result of our 
investigations we now submit t« the judgment of the 
learned. 

We cannot by any possibility incur the charge of 
national partiality in what we have said, for our 
jjeadings are rather in favor of the incontestable 
rights of Columbus, of Hojeda, of Lepe, of Cabral, 
and of Pinzon.* We have mbtrusted the authen- 
ticity of documents coming to us under the name of 
Vespueius, and have expressed the very slight faith 
with which we were inspired by narratives, upon cer- 
tain subjects of great importance, ascribed to the 
Florentine navigator. And if any one will take the 
trouble to follow us attentively, he will acknowledge 
that we have not attacked every weak point and 
every doubtful problem which is to be found in the 

' Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a review of the History of 
mariiime Discovery, illuBlrated by documents from the Soils, now 
first published. London, 1S31. 

* It mtiel be borne in mind tbat the author is Portuguese. —Te. 
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letters of Americus Vespucius, but that, on the con- 
trary, our incredulity as to the cImihs of the Floren- 
tine is the result of the most thorough investigation. 
Yet, let this be as it may, we have preferred, aa says 
a learned professor,^ to present as doubtful what is 
true, rather than as true what is doubtful, 

Tho reader mil also perceive by many passages in 
this book, that we have not attempted to conceal the 
part which Italians took in the voyages and discove- 
ries of the fifteenth, and particularly of the sixteenth 
centuries. If our convictions, derived as they are 
from a conscientious study of documents, have ex- 
torted from our pen any expression respecting Ves- 
pucius which may appear too severe, it must be 
attributed to the profound impression made upon us 
by the inconceivable injustice committed against the 
noble and dignified character of Columbus ; and, 
moreover, be it remarked that in severity our obser- 
vations upon the Florentine navigator fall far short 
of those employed by a great number of most learned 
writers, be^ning mth Las Casas, his contemporary, 
and ending with M. de Navarrete, of our day. 

If this first portion of our literary task fails to give 
perfect satisfaction to certain critics, instead of com- 
plaining, we will say to them beforehand, in the 
words of Forster, that " it is the lamentable fate of 
tho learned not to be able, with all their pains, to 



mpiire. Literarj' History of France 
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obtain tte ioformation they would wish with respect 
to all the objects of their researches." * 

There are other points, however, that we will at- 
tempt to discuss in the second part of our work, for 
the prosecution of which we have succeeded in 
amassing an immense quantity of materials. 

We cannot close this introduction without ex- 
pressing the most hearty gratitude to our very 
learned friend, M. Jomard, for the zeal and kind- 
ness with which he has had the goodness to place 
at our disposal many volumes of his rich and valu- 
able library, besides a great number of materials 
for cartographical purposes, which are found col- 
lected in the precious depository of plans and charts 
in the Royal Library, — a collection of literary 
treasures increasing in value every day, thanks to 
the enlightened and untiring zeal of its able and 
learned founder. 

M. Temaux-Compans ought also here to receive 
a token of our lively gratitude for the instructive 
liberality with which he has spread before us the 
sumptuous stores of his splendid American Library, 
And with such aids as these it has been that we 
have succeeded in accomplishing a new and critical 
treatise upon the history of one of the most memo- 
rable and most fruitful discoveries which the human 
race has ever witnessed, 

jeries in tlie North, (Lon, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Neituee in the original chancelleries ( Chancella- 
riaa originaes) of the king Don Manuel, from 1495 
to 1503, inclusive, nor in the 82,902 documents of 
the chronological-records, {Corpo ehronologico,) or 
the 6,095 of the chest-records, {Corpo das gave- 
(as,) nor yet in the numerous letters missive from 
kings, princes, and other personages, — letters de- 
posited in the royal archives, have we found the 
slightest mention of the name of Vespucius, or of 
those of Giuliano del Giocondo and Bartolomeo del 
Giocondo. 

We ought to add that we have never encountered 
the name of Vespucius in the exceedingly valuable 
collection of manuscripts belonging to the royal 
hbrary of Parts, which we exanuned during our stay 
m that city, which furnished us with materials for 
our critical memoirs published in volumes XII. 
XIII. and XV, of the Annales des Sciences, and 
which Balbi speaks of in the second volume of hia 
HBsai Statiitique, when treating of literary archives. 
Neither is any mention made of his name in the 
manuscript. No. 10,023, entitled, Journal des Voy- 
ages des Portugais, depwis Van 1497 Jusqu'en 1632, 
ript ori^ally composed in Portuguese by 
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a native of Portugal, and evidently taken from an 
cient memoirs, as appears from the orthography and 
double letters, which are still preserved. 

One should regard, then, as extremely suspicious 
the pretensions of Vespucius, and place very little 
faith in all he says in his letters to Piero Soderini, 
which were translated into Portuguese and pub- 
lished in 1812, by the Royal Academy of Lisbon, 
in ita Golle<Aion of Notes relating to the HiBtory 
and aeography of the People b^ond the Sea. 
Our opinion, thereupon, has in no way changed, 
notwithstanding that of the learned Portuguese edi- 
tor, who pretends, " that Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
returning to Portugal, where he arrived in 1501, 
encountered, in passing Cape Vert, a squadron of 
three vessels, in which was found Vespucius, who 
conversed with him." It is probable that the editor 
extracted these lines from a passage in the twenty- 
first chapter of a memoir upon the voyage of Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, written hy a Portiiguese pilot, and to 
be found in the third number of the second volume 
of the Collection above cited. This is the passage; 
" We reached the Cape of Good Hope on Palm 
Sunday ; the wind being favorable, we doubled the 
Cape, and touched at a place, near Cape Vert, 
called Besenegue, where we found three vessels, 
which the king of Portugal had sent to reconnoitre 
the new land that we had discovered on our way to 
Calcutta." 
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How can any one believe that the name of Ves- 
pucms was so obscure, as to escape being mentioned 
by the Portuguese pilot in his narrative 'i Because 
Cabral met these three vessels, does it follow that 
this was the supposed expedition of Vespucius, not- 
withstanding the coincidence of his first letter with 
the passage we have quoted ? And hence to draw 
any affirmative conclusion in favor of Vespucius, is 
it not to make forced inductions of a most unsatis- 
factory nature ? In our judgment, this said passage 
is not a proof of sufBeient authority to supply the 
absence of written documents, and to induce us to 
put entire credit in the letters to Piero Soderini. 

On the other hand, it is incredible that Damiao 
de Goes, a Portuguese historian living at the time 
of these discoveries and voyages, a man, too, of the 
greatest learning and of undoubted faith, whose 
stores of knowledge were prodigious, and who, after 
having travelled throughout Europe, became chief of 
the Roy^ Archives at the Torre do Tomho, where he 
left nothing untouched which could aid him in com- 
posing his Chronicle of the King Don Manuel ; it is 
incredible that he who did not forget to speak of 
Pietro Pascoaligo, Venetian ambassador at Lisbon, 
in the sixty-second chapter of the first part of his 
work, never thought of mentioning the name of so 
celebrated a personage as Vespucius, while in every 
page he talks of other very indifferent persons; and 
that too when alluding, in the axtieth chapter of 
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the first part of the same Chronicle, to the return of 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, and to his arrival at Cape 
Vert, he briefly saya : " And thence, he (Cahral) 
went to Cape Vert, where he encountered Pedro 
Dias, who separated from him in the pursuit of his 
voyage to the Indies, as we have above remarked." 
How is it possible to imagine that this author knew 
nothing of the pretended meeting of Cabral and 
Vespueiua ? 

Damiao de Goes, during his residence at Padua, 
maintained the most intimate relations with JuHo 
Sprone and other learned individuals ; he interested 
himself greatly, too, in the voyages undertaken by 
the Portuguese at that time, and so familiarly ac- 
quainted with the subject had he become, that, on 
his departure for Holland, his Itahan friends never 
ceased to consult him, and he it was who sent to 
Bamusio the manuscript work of Father Luiz Al- 
vares. Nor ia it possible for me to believe that this 
learned Portuguese historian, who was ignorant of 
no circumstances attending the voyages of Cadar 
mosto, as is evident from the eighth chapter of the 
Chronicle of the Prince Don Joao, although not his 
contemporary, should just happen to know nothing 
of Vespucius's expedition. 

How can it be supposed that Damiao de Goes was 
ignorant of the discoveries which Vespucius in his 
letters to Piero Soderini pretends to have made, 
when, after having visited Milan, Lombardy, Rome, 
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Ferrara and Venice, he became acquainted with a 
great number of savans in all these places, and main- 
taineiJ a literary correspondence with the cardinals 
Bembo, Bonamico, Sadoleto, Oristoforo Madruecio, 
John Magnua, his brother OIa«s Magnus, and many 
other distinguished personages ? 

On his return to Portugal, Damiao de Goes, by 
an order dated June the 3d, 1548,i and signed by 
Don Joao III. was appointed chief of the royal Ar- 
chives of the Torre do Tombo, as a reward for his ser- 
vices. He then engaged with great zeal in collecting 
all the materials necessary for the composition of the 
Chronicles which he afterwards pubhshed, and in 
properly arranging all the documents under his care. 
Is it then within the range of possibility that the 
voyage, and consequent renown of Vespucius, could 
have remained unknown to him, if indeed this voy- 
age had really taken place only forty-five years be- 
fore? Is it permissible to believe that Damiao de 
Goes would have met with no traces of these voy- 
ages ; that he, who in the course of his travels had 
amassed a great quantity of manuscripts and rare 
documents, which were sent by him to the Infant 
Don Fernando, Duke da Guarda, and son of the 
King Don Manuel, would have found not a single 
one relative to Vespucius, if any such had existed ? 
Let no one pretend that Damiao de Goes, preju- 

1 Cimaeelleiy of Ihe Kins Don Joao III. Bock 60[h, leaf 43. 
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diced in favor of Lis own countrymen, purposely 
kept silent, that he might obscure the glory of Vea- 
pucius, because Vespucius was a foreigner ; for to 
Portugal already belonged the honor of this discov- 
ery, which waa made by Pedro Alvares Cabra], the 
year preceding the date of Vespucius's hypothetical 
voyage ; in addition to which, Damiao de Goes was 
a historian of undoubted integrity, and his narrative 
of the voyage of Cadamosto, a foreigner as well as 
Veapuciua, was written with the utmost impartiality. 

How could it have possibly happened that the 
chief of the royal Archives knew nothing of the 
books and papers of Vespucius, when at the end of 
his compendium the latter says : " As soon as he 
had arrived in Portugal, he presented to the King, 
Con Manuel, his books and papers, which his Mar 
jesty desired to see and examine ? " i 

We ought to remark also, that we have ourselves 
seen a letter, written by Pietro Pascoaiigo, Vene- 
tian Ambassador at Lisbon, to his brothers in Italy, 
dated the 23d of October, 1501, the very year of 
Vespucius's imaginary voyage, and that while the 
writer speaks of the expedition of Cortereal, he 
makes not the slightest allusion to Vespucius, who 
was, like himself, Italian. 

' Cbii it be believed ihat the King Don Maunel, whoooeupied him- 
self bo zealously in reforming ihe documents in iheArebives, as logo 
in person lo the depusilory of the Torre do Tombo, forgot lo collect the 
books and papers which Vespucius speske of, if indeed thej- existed, 
and neglected to have them copied, when they concerned an affair of 
eueh importance to his raga ? 
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Besides, we have esammed with attention those 
sections of our Records of ^public diplomatic law in 
Portugal, Tvhich treat of our national relations with 
Spain and Italy, and in none of them is to be found 
any thing respecting Veapucius. Ruy de Sande, 
too, Don Manuel's Minister in Spain, says not a 
single word of this Florentine in his despatches, writ- 
ten during 1500 and 1501, precisely the years in 
which Vespuciua made his pretended discoveries, 
nor does Joao Mendes de Vasconcellos in his official 
correspondence of 1502, and the years foOowing, 
ever make mention of his name.^ 

Neither Goes, nor tho manuscipt in the royal Li- 
brary at Paris, which we have already quoted, 
speaks of any important expedition in 1501, although 
they both allude to a voyage undertaken in that year 
by Joao da Nova, a very insignificant navigator 
when compared to Vespucius. And in this wo find 
fresh cause for doubting the reaiity of the voyage 
and discoveries imputed to the latter. 

As to his second voyage, Damiao de Croes says 
literally nothing, while other writers on the subject 
vary greatly in their narratives. Pedro de Mariz, 

1 We will add that ol the epoch spoken of, it was the custom of 
our kings, either direelly or through their amhesgadors, lo cojumuui- 
eale ail the remsrkablo eveuts of the day lo foreign uionarchs, and 
especially lo hini of Spain, oa account offamilyalhances existing wilh 
thai sovereign. In these correspondences of the time, nol liaving 
found nny thing leaching Vetpudus or his discoveries, we are ledslill 
further lo discredit llie stories of the Florentine. 
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in his fifth dialogue, observes, without, however, 
indicating the year, " That the King Don Manuel 
sent a squadron of six vessels, commanded by Gon- 
9alo Coelho, and that the captain, after having lost 
two out of the six, returned with the rest to Portu- 
gal, where he arrived subsequently to the death of 
the King." 

Father Simao de Vasconcellos and several other 
chroniclera give the same account, hut Damiao de 
Goes, in his chronicle, states in precise terms that 
Gon9aio Coelho departed with six vessels the 10th 
of June, 1503. If we could but recover the work 
of this Portuguese captain upon America, which he 
wrote by order of the king, after having hiroself 
personally ascertained the truth, we might be able 
to form a correct idea of the voyage of Coelho, and 
decide also as to the part which Vespucius took in 
it. But unhappily it is lost, and the only tradition 
respecting it which has reached us is, that its author 
presented it to the king, Joao III.^ 

We have likewise inspected in the Royal Archives 
of the Torre do Tombo all the documents concerning 
Gon^alo Coelho, and the genealogical memoirs of 
his family, and in none of them do we find any thing 
about Vespucius. 

■ Bui supposing that Vespucius actually shared in this expedition, 
the facts lliBt Got^bIo Coelho was charged with the command, and 
wrote tte history of it, are thejr not quite sulficienl to destroy his 
eiclusive preteaaionB lo the discoveries clainied by him, and to deprive 
himoftlie glory of having his name given to these regions ? 
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We should moreover add that the Florentine, 
speaking in his first letter of his arrival in the port 
of Besenegue near Cape Vert, makes not the slight- 
est alluaoQ to his rencounter with Pedro Alvares 
Cahral. 

All that we have said demonatrates that the pre- 
tensions of Vespucius have very little foundation in 
truth, and that many historians and geographers 
Lave been led nt err peeling him. And this 

can be shown n a m n till more clear by com- 
paring different pas a n his own writings. Is it 
not a contrad t wh n after having described in 
his first lette h y f 750 leagues of coast, he 
says : " that not havm^ found in this country any 
mines, &c, &c.," and finishes, speaking always in a 
collective sense ; and afterwards remarks ; " Thus 
it was deeided, I being charged with the sole com- 
mand of the squadron " ? Whence we must con- 
clude that on first quitting Lisbon, he was not in 
command. Further on he adds : " We agreed 
with the first captain to make the signals to the 
squadron, &c. &c." 

After the exposition we have made, and after the 
documents published by the Italians respecting 
Vespucius, it is our opinion that the discoveries to 
which he laid claim have a very slight foundation, 
and at the best are extremely doubtful. 

To gain full and entire credit for a fact, criticism 
in our day demands proofs, the truth of which can- 
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not be called in questioD. It is no longer satisfied 
with simple tradition, and discards documents whoso 
character is worse than doubtful. Nevertheless, 
without a more thorough and profound examination 
of the subject, we will not venture to assert that 
Vespucius was in neither of these expeditions, as a 
navigator and cosmographer one of the most skilful ; 
and notwithstanding all that he wrote, we are great- 
ly incliaed to adopt the opinion of the learned Mu- 
iioz. In a word, we should believe, (that is, if we 
are to regard his letters as genuine,) we should 
even believe that he really did share in both these, 
though only as a subaltern, and on that supposition 
our astonishment ceases at his having acted towards 
Portugal, and in respect to the voyages of 1501 and 
1503, as he had already done in regard to the nar- 
ratives of Hojeda.^ 

In order to have an opinion more decided on this 
question, we should have been much pleased had we 

■ It is proved thai VeepociuE, having got possession of the narra- 
tives of Hojeda, brnughl them out as Ms own. Kooh, in his List of 
Revolutions in Europe, (vol. i. page 2S8,) says: "A Florentine 
merchant, by name Americus Vespiiuius, followed elosely on tlie fool- 
Btepsof the Genoese navigator, under the guidance of a Spanish cap- 
tain, called Alonso de Hojeda. He made a number of voyages to 
the New World, visited several coasts of the South American conti- 
nent, and in the maps of discoveries which he drew up, he arrogated 
to himself a glory which was not his due, by giving bis own name to 
a new continent, whence it happened that this name, the name of 
America, has been constantly applied to that country ever since." 

Wid-Tozen, cited hy Kooh in the fourth note of the same volume, 
and the page before mentioned. 
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been able to consult a work in German, published in 
1823, and entitled, Allgemdne GeseUchte Neuerer 
Zeiten, etc., "A general History of Modem Times," 
by M. Rotteck. "VVe have met with only some 
extracts from this publication, but we remark that 
the author, in his inquiry whether America had ever 
been known or visited before the time of Christopher 
Columbus, speaks a great deal of Vespucius, and of 
the important part in this discovery he is made to 
play by certain writers, and adds this observation : 
" That which wars still more against the glory of 
Columbus ia the pretensions of Vespucius." From 
which passage one infers that the author diil not put 
much faith in Vespucius' s narrations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the previous Chapter we have stated certain 
facts, aad given our opinion respecting Americus 
Vespucius ; and we have produced a great many 
contemporary or original proofs, which are, and which 
ought to be, good authority in the matter. Now we 
are going to group about our own opinion the opin- 
ions of several other writers, who have spoken of 
Vespucius, and have discussed the title of this Floren- 
tine to stamp his name upon the New World, at the 
expense of Columbus, of Cabral, of Goncalo Coelho, 
and of others, and even to the prejudice of the im- 
portant question, whether America had been known 
to the ancients. But before reviewing these opin- 
ions, we will here still further develop what has been 
asserted in a preceding page, that we have never 
found Vespueius's name even mentioned in any of 
the records of royal documents in the archives at 
Lisbon. And it is very remarkable, he it observed, 
that not only are the documents of the collections, 
exceeding one hundred thousand in number, which 
■we have consulted and cited, perfectly silent in re- 
spect to him, but also that the registers of maps 
belonging to king Emmanuel are equally so. For 
Vespueius in his first letter to Piero Soderini says 
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that, " Being at Seville, intending never to return 
into Portugal again, a messeDger express, with let- 
ters patent ' from the aforesaid seignior (the king Em- 
manuel) reached me," &c. kc. Letters patent 
from our kings were enregistered at the chancellery 
of the kingdom ; and these re^sters, and the books 
containing them, are all in the royal archives of 
the Torre do Tombo forming a collection of more than 
two thousand volumes. Now, not a single one of 
these volumes is missing, so that the chancellery of 
the king Emmanuel is complete. How then could 
Veapucius have received letters patent, as lie pre- 
tends, without their having been enregistered at the 
chancellery, according to the codes and laws ? Is 
it to be presumed that the authorities were willing 
to violate these codes and laws in favor of Ves- 
pueius ? 

We will add to what has been said in another 
page, even at the expense of repetition, that Vespu- 
cius himself, in his letters to Soderinl, establishes in 
the clearest manner that he was not at the head of 
the commission of discovery. For in another pas- 
sage of his second letter he says : " But our chief 
captain, a presumptuous and fantastic man, wished 
to go and reconnoitre, ^e." — " and to show him- 

1 See the collection entilled ; Concerning Africa, by Leo Africa- 
nua, aad the Navigation of Ancient Portuguese Captains lo tte Ipdiea. 
Translaliouof Jean Temponil, vol, ii. p. 477. 
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self in the eapadty of captain, he wlio was, never- 
theless, in spite of all our other captains, tf-e." ^ 

This passage, and this formal avowal of Veapu- 
cius himself, do they not prove that if perchance he 
belonged to the expedition, it was only as a subal- 
tern ; that the other five captains had as much right 
to give their names to the continent they visited as 
he ; and that the commander-in-chief, in imposing 
his o^vn upon it, possessed a mucli higher title than 
any of them ? 

In our preceding chapter we have not cited the 
authority of the histonan John de Bairos,^ neither 
that of the classic Osorio,'' both ot whom were con- 
temporaries of Vespucma, and authors worthy of 
high commendation, accoidmg to the universal 
esteem of savans in Europe. We will heie produce 
whatever vre have been able to draw from the two 
authentic sources touching the matter in hand. 

Barros, in his treatise upon the discovery of Bra- 
al, wherein he ^ves with moat scrupulous accuracy 
the names of the captains who commanded vessels in 
Cabral's expedition, says not a word of Vespucius,* 
nor of his voyage in 1497, which is cited by several 

' See the work before cited, page 493. 

' Barros, bom at the end of the fifteenth oeiitiiry, and Jived in the 
time of Vespucius. 

' Osorio, born at the beginning of tbe sisteenlh century, and sev- 
eral years before (he death of Vespucius. 

* Barros, chap. 2, book 5. 
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geographers. And speaking of Columbus, this cel- 
ebrated historian preserves a common silence with 
others, in regard to the pretended rencounter at 
Cape Vert with the ships, in one of which Vespu- 
cius is said to have been. He mentions only the 
meeting with Pedro Dias.^ 

As to the hypothetical voyage of Vespueius in 
1501, this contemporary historian recounts no other 
departure' from Lisbon but that of Joao da Nova, 
who set sail with four vessels in the month of March, 
1501. And though he in no way conceals that 
tMs commander was not a Portuguese, no allusion 
whatever is made to Vespudiis. When, therefore, 
he recorded the name of one foreigner, what motive 
could have influenced him to suppress that of another, 
if indeed that other, distinguished as was Vespueius 
in certain respects, had really taten part in the 
voyage of discovery, which was made at that epoch 
by order of the king ? If this voyage of Vespueius 
had ever had an existence, would not Barros have 
mentioned bis name, just as he has mentioned that 
of another Florentine, Ferdinand Vinet, among the 
captains who were in the command of vessels ? \Vhat 
interest could he have had to conceal the name of 
Vespueius, and to say that Ferdinand Vinet, a Flor- 
entine, eommanded the ship, which was owned hy 
Bartholomew MareMoni, likewise a Florentine?^ 
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This lustorian, so minute in historical details, has not 
confined himself to saying that one of the vessels 
■waa commanded by a Florentine and belonged to a 
Florentine, but he adds that the proprietor of it, 
Marehioni, resided at Lisbon. Is it then to he pre- 
sumed that Barros, ivho was so well informed about 
all the fellow-countrymen of Vespucius residing at 
Lisbon, and engaged in navigation, could have been 
ignorant even of the existence of such a man ? — 
that he should have loiown nothing of his having 
been called upon by the king, as his own story runs, 
a story repeated by so many geographers ? 

Nor is Vespucius less unfortunate in the testi- 
mony which this contemporary historian offers as to 
his pretensions respecting a second voyage in 1503. 

Barros barely mentions a angle expedition which 
■was sent to Lidia that year by the king Emmanuel. 
It consisted of three divisions, severally commanded 
by Alfonso de Albuquerque, Francis de Albuquer- 
que, and Antonio Saldanha ; but not a word is said 
by him of any enterprise of Vespucius, nor even of 
the place where he happened to be at that time. 

Osorio,-^ a celebrated historian, of whom Lenglet 
du Fr^noy, in his work called, The Method of 
studying EJiitory, remarks, that his book is not 
only extremely well written, and held in high esti- 

■ Hieronymo Osorio. — Concerning Bffairs whicli were conducted 
under Ihe power end auspices of Emmanuel, King of Lusltania, (Por- 
tugal,) Libri lii. Olyssipone, Anlonius Gondisalvus, 1571, 
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mation, but that it is one of the choicest specimens 
of historical composition for centuries past, Osorio, 
in that part of his volume which treats of the dis- 
covery of Brazil, and of the voyages to that part of 
the world at the same period, describes only the 
expedition of Cabral and Gaspar de Lemos, without 
referring in any way to Vespucius. Can it he 
imagined, then, that this contemporary historian, 
who travelled in France, and much more in Italy, 
(for the purpose of acquiring the Eastern lan- 
guages,) at an epoch when voyages and discoveries 
were the principal occupations of men's lives ; that, 
if they had ever taken place, he could have been 
ignorant of the two voyages of Vespucius in 1501 
and 1503, undertaken, as is pretended by the Flo- 
rentine, in obedience to the king Emmanuel, whose 
history Osorio himself wrote ? Or can it be believed 
that this author, so highly accomplished, never be- 
came acquainted, during his residence in France 
and Italy, and after his return to Portugal, with the 
numerous works already published respecting Ves- 
pucius in tho two former of these countries as well 
as in Germany ? Without question, they were all 
known to him, but as a faithful and conscientious 
writer he did not choose that any thing save truth 
should enter his history. 

If, however, on the one hand, error and confusion 
were propagated by the letters of Vespucius and 
numerous productions akin to thom ; on the other, 
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Uiere appeared documents in many contemporary 
colleclions, which support, not only the Portuguese 
writers of that epoch, Barros, Goes, Osorio, and 
others, but also the opinion which we ourselves have 
formed. These are such as are found in a little 
hook printed at Paris in 1516, in Gothic characters, 
and entitled, " The New World and Voyages made 
ly Amerieus Vespueius." 

This small volume is nothing but a compilation of 
different voyages. It begins by a notice of those 
made by order of the Infant Don Henry, of Por- 
tugal, and of those of Columbus. Then follows a 
letter from Vespucius to Lorenzo de' Medici. But 
when it gets as far as the discovery of Brazil, in the 
sixth voyage, accordmg to its calculation, it speaks 
of the discovery of Cabral, and we then have " a 
copy of a Chapter of the Letters of Bomeniao 
Oretico, envoy of the Venetian ZordsMp in Por- 
tugal." In one of these letters, dated June 27, 
1501, — the year in which Vespncius says he made 
a voyage by order of the king Emmanuel , — the Ve- 
netian commences by referring to Cabral's expedi- 
tion, saying, that his government must have been 
already informed through its ambassador of that 
which the king had sent to India, and yet he relates 
that the said expedition, by qaitting its prescribed 
course, had discovered a terra firma, inasmuch as 
that by following the coast for more than five hun- 
dred leagues there was no end found to it, he, &e." 
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This Venetian agent was with the king Emmanuel 
at the moment of the squadron's return to port, and 
took part in the fStes. He says, " Being in com- 
pany with the king when it arrived, I was sent 
for by Mm." And he adds, that his Majesty 
advised 1dm to communicate the facts to his govern- 
ment. He then speaks of the return of a vessel, 
which wa3 owned by one Bartholomew, a Florentine, 
but not a hint does he let drop either as to Vespu- 
cius or his expedition. 

The Bartholomew spoken of, was, without doubt, 
the Florentine Bartholomew Marchioni, referred to 
by the historian Barros, as we have above seen. 
How then could have this Venetian diplomatist, who 
was an eye witness of all these transactions, who 
made an ofSeial report of them to his own court, and 
who had been admitted to the intimacy of the king 
Emmanuel, how could he have known nothing of the 
name of Vespueius, and of his pretended voyage 
at that epoch, when he does not omit to speak of 
another Plorentine who played only a very incon- 
siderable part in these expeditions. 

But, at the period we are now speaking of, the 
numerous copies and translations of Vespucius's 
letters, published in Europe, and particularly a 
work already quoted by many writers, — " Intro- 
duction to Coimography, respecting the four Mari- 
time Uxfeditions of Americus Vespudus," printed 
in Lorraine, 1507, were the cause of this universal 
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confusion of opinions eoneeming the voyages of tlie 
Florentine. 

Most of the geographers livmg at the termination 
of the sixteenth century, as well as those of the 
seventeenth, spread still more widely this confusion, 
without ever giving themselves the trouble to inves- 
tigate facts. This appears not only from many 
works and collections of voyages referred to by 
Bandini, Washington Irving ^ and M. de Navarrete,^ 
and especially from those of Apian, of Vadianus 
and of Camers, quoted by M. de Humboldt,* but 
also from others, some of which we intend to enume- 
rate. 

Euscelli, a celebrated Italian who was bom at the 
commencement of the 16th century at Viterbo and 
died in 1566, added thirty-six new maps, both of 
the world tnown to the ancients and of the New 
World, to tbe geography of Ptolemy (Venice, 
1561,) when he translated it. And although he 
gjvea the name of TerrorNova to South America in 
bis chart of that country, we find in an annexed 
article that he ascribes the discovery of it to Vea- 
puciua. But Cellarius did not wholly and exclu- 
sively adopt the pretensions of Vespucius and his 
panegyi^ta at the expense of Columbus's reputa- 

I A History of the Lifb of Christopher Columbus. Paris, 182& 
= Navarrate, Colleclion of Voyages, vol. iii. 
! Humboldt, A Chronology of the most aacient Maps of America. 
Bnlletm of tlie Geographical Society, vol. iv, p. 411. 
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lion ; for in hh GeograpMa Nova, &c. (page 663) 
he says : — " America, or Western India, was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, in 
1492." 

Certain geographers, however, of the 17th centu- 
ry, and among others, Baudrand,^ bad already be- 
gun to question the accuracy of the stories about 
Vespucius's discoveriea, which were currently re- 
ported. Baudrand, in the article of his Geograph- 
ical Dictionary entitled America, when speaking of 
Brazil, mentions the discovery of Cabral alone, al- 
though this he fixes at 1501 instead of 1500 ; but 
not a word does he utter regarding Vespucius, nor 
of his voyages in 1501 and 1503, said to have been 
undertaken by order of the King Emmanuel. Nev- 
ertheless he describes the New Continent as having 
been discovered by Columbus in the years 1492 and 
1493, and afterwards by Americus Vespucius, who 
gave to it his own name. 

Barlseus, in his work upon Brazil, written in Latin 
and published at Amsterdam in 1647, after having 
declared Columbus to have been the first discoverer 
of the New World, was deluded into the same error, 
with respect to Vespucius, as were the writers of the 
preceding century, and asserts that this Florentine 
discovered another portion of the New Continent 
under the orders of the king of Portugal, 
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The Historical and Cosmographical Dictionary of 
Juigne-Erossiniere must have contributed still more 
to this confusion. And the author of it commits 
another and yet graver error in the following words : 
" Americus Vcspucins, a ^Florentine by birth, having 
received the appointment of pilot, and enjoying the 
patronage of Emmanuel, King of Portugal, in 1407 ^ 
discovered the southern and western Indies, for 
which cause the New "World was called America." 
Yet in the face of this enormous blunder, under the 
article Brazil, it is stated that this part of the New 
Continent was discovered by Cahral. 

If m the eighteenth century the same errors have 
been continually adopted and propagated by certain 
authors and geographers, such as Bruzen de !a Mar- 
tini^re,^ the Benedictine Don Joseph Vais8ette,^m his 
Historical and Hcclesiastical Geography, the authors 
of a Q-eographical and SistoriealDictionary of Italy,* 
and Eohinet, in his Bictwnnaire Unwerael, it must he 



1 1407. This dale corresponds neither with the reign of King Em- 
manuel, nor with the epoch of a single discovery made in \he New 
World. (Edition of 1644.) 

* Diclionnairo Gcographique, Historique e( Critique. 

> Geographie Historique, Ecclesiaslique et Civile, printed at Paris, 
1755. This au^or, however, says it was Columbus who first discov- 
ered America. 

* This dictionary was published at Paris in 1775. The authors, or 
rather the oompileis, have piirstjed a much more convenient course, 
by stating in the article Vespiidus, that it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Col umbus or Vespucius was the first discoverer of America, 
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added that there are other writers, more conscien- 
tious as well as more learned, who have not fallen 
into them. 

Of these we will mention several : Pluche,i after 
having spoken of Columbus, says, " Amerious Ves- 
pucius, a Florentine navigator, who visited the same 
coasts of southern America, imposed upon the puhlie 
to such an extent by his narratives, that the name 
of this adventurer was given to that whole country, 
when it would have been more just and natural that 
it should have borne that of Columbus, who was the 
first to dbcover the Isles and Terra Firma, or the 
Continent." 

Charlevoix, eminent as he was, not only on ac- 
count of his vast literary acquirements and erudition, 
but for his extenave travels, after having visited 
Italy, remarks, in his Hutoire Ghierale de la Nou- 
velle France, that " Americus Vespuoius had the 
honor of imposing his name upon the New World only 
hy the aid of trickery." This hadustrioua writer, in 
hie Tastes CArowoiof/z^MS, makes mention of no other 
expedition in 1500 save that of Cabral, and does not 
in the slightest manner aJlude to the two hypotheti- 
cal voyages of Vespucius in 1501 and 1503. Refer- 
ring to that of Hojeda in 1499, he says : " Araericus 
Vespucius, who was nothing but a common personage 
in the squadron which Hojeda commanded, published 
a narrative of this discovery, assuming to himself the 

1 Concordance de la Geographie de different Ages, p. 106. 
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honor of it ; and in order to convince the public that 
he was the first European who ever touched the con- 
tinent of the New World, he pretended that his 
voyage was of the duration of twenty-five months. 
To all of which, Hojeda, when judicially interrogated, 
gave the lie direct. ( But the bare word of Vespucius 
having been at first Irusted to, it became the custom 
to apply bia name to the Kew World, and hence 
error at length prevailed over truth.") Charlevoix 
has added to his work a list, and a critical examina- 
tion, of eighty-one authors whom he had consulted, 
and therefore it seema to me that he ought to be 
received as authority in this matter. 

Lafitau, who for many years was engaged in 
making researches upon America, ascribes the dis- 
covery of this part of the globe to Columbus, and 
that of Brazil to Pedro Alvares Cabral.^ This 
writer, who recounts only the voyages of Joao da 
Uova and Pedro Coelho, in 1501, — the year of 
Yespucius's imaginary expedition under royal aus- 
pices, preserves the most complete silence as to the 
latter person, nor does he so much as let slip a single 
word about his voyage of 1503. 

Such is the profound silence of Lafitau upon 
Vespucius, that in the preface of his history, where 
he takes into consideration all the authors and man- 
uscripts upon the voyages of the Portuguese, to be 
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found in his time, and all of which were consulted by 
him, when speaking of the narratipes and collections 
of Ramusio, he takes no noiice either of VespueiuB 
or of his letters, although some of these are to be 
found in the collections which he quotes. 

The Abbe Kaynal,^ ia narrating the discovery of 
Brazil, attributes it to Pedro Alvares Cabral alone, 
in 1501, without referring in anj manner whatsoever 
to Vespucius or to his two expeditions of 1501 and 
1503. 

The learned historian Robertson observes: "It 
13 remarkable that neither Cromara nor Oviedo, the 
most ancient Spanish historians of America, nor Her- 
rera, consider Hojeda, or his companion Vespucius, 
as the first discoverers of the continent of America. 
They uniformly ascribe this honor to Columbus. 
Some have supposed that national resentment against 
Vespucius, for deserting the service of Spain, and 
entering into that of Portugal, may have prompted 
these writers to conceal the actions which he per- 
formed. But Martyr and Benzoni, both Italians, 
could not be warped by the same prejudice. Mar- 
tyr was a contemporary author ; he resided in the 
court of Spain, and had the best opportunity to be 
exactly informed with respect to all public transac- 
tions ; and yet, neither in his Decades, the first gen- 

' Histoire Philosopliique el Poliliqut 
merce cles Europeens liaus les <leui Ii 
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entl history published of the New World, nor in his 
Epistles, which contain an account of all the remark- 
able events of his time, does he ascribe to Veapneius 
the honor of having first discovered the continent. 
Eenzoni went as an adventurer to America in the 
year 1541, and resided there a considerable time. 
He appears to have been animated with a warm zeal 
for the honor of Italy, his native country, and yet 
does not mention the exploits and discoveries of Ves- 
pucius. Herrera, who compiled his general history 
of America from the most authentic records, not only 
follows those early writers, but accuses Vespucius of 
falsifying the dates of both the voyages which he 
made to the New World, and of confounding the one 
with the other, in order that he might arrogate to him- 
self the glory of having discovered the continent." 
Such are the opinions of one of the first among 
modem historians. And can it be supposed that a 
writer, as well informed as Robertson, could have 
been ignorant of the many works already written 
about Vespucius ? No, they were all known to him ; 
but able, learned, and impartial critic as he was, 
nothing except the truth found favor in his eyes. 
This accomplished Scotchman, remarkable for his 
great attainments, his love of method and indefati- 
gable spirit of investigation, which was his most 
striking characteristic as an historian, refused to 
adopt the prevailing errors respecting Vespucius,^ 

' Robertson's History of Amexioa, Note xxii. 
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Castro (J. E.) a very learned Portuguese writer,^ 
relying ou the authority of Barros, Faria e Sousa,'* 
Rocha Pitta,^ and Brito Freire,* recounts the dis- 
covery of Brazil in 1500, without one word said of 
Vespucius. 

Earbosa, the author of an excellent work called 
Sihlwiheca Ziumtana in Lis article upon Cabra!, 
says, " this was the man who discovered America in 
1500, and wrote an account of his voyage, which was 
published in the JVbvus Orbis Itegionum, etc., of 
Grynaaus, and in 1563 was printed in Italian at 
Tfinice." 

Lacroix, in lus 0-eograpMe Modeme, states that 
Era^ was discovered by Cabral in 1500, without 
mentioning Vespucius. 

Camus, too, in his Memoir upon the voyages of 
Ery and l'ht5venot, published by order of the Insti- 
tute of France in 1802, after having examined the 
different works upon the voyages of Vespucius, re- 
marks upon the many absurdities which the narra- 
tives of this Florentine contain. 

It was reserved for the writers of the 19th cen- 
tury to furnish us with a still more enlightened erit- 
tque on this subject, and to some of them we now 
propose to refer. 

The erudite professor Heeren, far from ascribing 

' Mappa de Portugal, 

' Asia, by Faria e Sousa, Vol, i. chap. S, p. 1, 

^ America Porlugucza. ' Nova Lusitania. 
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the discovery of Brazil to Vespucius, makes use of 
this expression : " And the coast of Brazil discover- 
ed and occupied (since 1500,) hj Cabrai." ^ 

Pinierton, although he says that a caprice of for- 
tune gave the name of Vespucius to America, makes 
no allusion to his two voyages, of 1501 and 1503, to 
Brazil. 

Mentelle,^ instead of giving him the credit of hav- 
ing discovered this country, and citing his espedi" 
tions of 1501 and 1503, asserts : " that Cabrcd, 
■without a dovit, was the first European that ever 
saw the east coast of Brazil. " 

M. de Las Cases, in his Atlas of Le Sage, assigns 
to Columbus, when giving his chronological nomen- 
clature of navigators, the first rank ; and complains 
of the good fortune of Vespucius, who hy a piece of 
injustice imposed his name on America. 

" Thus, as says a certain historian," adds the au- 
thor of the Atlas, " the first moment of the revela- 
tion of America's existence to the rest of the world, 
was stamped with iniquity, — fatal augury of what 
that unhappy coimtry was about to become the 

In the Dictionnaire QeograpUque of Vosgien 
[Ladvocat] , revised and enlarged by Malte-Brun , and 
in the edition of 1829, we find the following; " Chris- 

' Historical Manual of Ihe Polilioal System of Europe, (English 
Transl., Oxford, 1S34,) Vol. i. p. 43. 
' MentelJe, Giographie UnicerselU, vol. xv. page 369. 
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topher Columbus discovered America in 1492, and 
gave ifc the name of West Indies : that of America 
which has since prevailed la an injustice towards 
Columliis." 

The authors of a Geographical Dictionary, publish- 
ed at Paris in 1823, and dedicated to M. de Hum- 
boldt, in their article on America, remark : " For 
the discovery of America we are indebted to Chris- 
topher Columbus, and even that of the Continent, in 
1498, is attributed to him." But of Vespucius they 
say: "A Florentine, Americas Vespucius, accom- 
panied Hojeda in this expedition, and on his return 
to Spain, he boasted of having been the first to dis- 
cover the Continent of the New World." But they 
do not speak of the two voyages, said to have 
taken place in 1501 and 1503 by order of the 
king Emmanuel of Portugal. And in their article 
on Brazil ia the following observation : " It was 
agreed to recognize Gon^alo Coelho as commander 
of the three vessels which left lisbon in May, 1501, 
by the order of Emmanuel. A second squadron of 
six vessels, sent to sea a little time afterwards by 
the same sovereign, reeonnoitered the Southern coast 
as far as the Cape das Virgens, and left a colony 
at Porto-Seguro." 

The narratives of Vespucius have gained no 
credit with scarcely any English author in modem 
times, and especially since the commencement of the 
present century. The Encyclopedia Britannica be- 
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^ng its article on America in these words : " America 
{from Amerious Vespuoius, falsely said to he the 
first discoverer of the Continent), kc. &c." aod 
page 37, it thus continues : " Columbus was the 
first European who set foot in the New World which 
he had discovered." Its authors, speaking of Brazil, 
relate the discovery of it made by Pedro Alvares 
Cabral, and refer to the annual expeditions sent by 
the Court of Portugal subsequently to that discov- 
ery ; but not a solitary word escapes them relative 
to the pretended voyages of Vespucius in 1501 and 
1503. Nor can any such be found in the Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer or G-eographtcal Dictionary, where- 
in Cabral alone is pronounced to have been the dis- 
coverer of Brazil. 

Vespucius and his voyages of 1501 and 1503 are 
never once alluded to in the History of PoHugal, a 
■work originally written in English by a society of 
literary men, the materials for which were drawn 
from the most authentic sources, and in the illustra- 
tive notes to which, (amounting to 1553,) are cited 
a great number of authors, both foreign and Portu- 
guese.' The only expeditions spoken of are those 
of Pedro Alvares Cabral, in 1500. 

M. Bouvet de Cresse, in his Maritime History of 
all Nations,^ says : " They with one accord have 

1 See the wort cited, tKird Lisbon edit,, (IranslHlion,) 182S. Vol. 
ii. pp. 231 - 335. 
s Histoire de la Marine de lous lea Peuples, etc. vol. i. Paris, 1S34. 
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given to this new portion of the globe the name of 
America. \Ths iinpudrnt pretenmn of a lachj im- 
postor has pilfered from the author of fMs discovery 
the glory that was Ms due. The name of America 
has supplanted that of Columbus." ) 

These same sentiments in favor of CoSumhns are 
shared, at least in part, by Maltc-Brun. The words 
of this learned geographer are : ^ "He (that is, Co- 
lumbus) perceived that he had discovered a new 
Continent, which ingratitude still calls America."- 
And yet again,^ without mentioning Vespucius : 
" Columbus and Vasco da Gama, by bursting through 
the imaginary confines which enchained the genius 
of the ancients, destroyed at one stroke the systeios 
of Ptolemy and Strabo, and of the other geogra- 
phers of antiquity." 

We will not hero analyze the opinion of this geo- 
grapher, (elsewhere expressed,) respecting the fic- 
titious first voyage of the Florentine to America, a 
year in advance of Columbus. It was grounded, 
without doubt, upon the narratives of Ramusio and 
especially of Canovai, the panegyrist of Vespucius ; 
but the author of the continuation of his work seems 
not to have adojited it, seeing that in note 3d to 
page 518 of volume first, speaking of Vespucius, his 
words are : " Excited, besides, by the success of Co- 



J HisL de la Giographie, vol. i. page 617. 
« Malle-Brup, vol. i, page 648. ParJs, 1831 
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lumhus, he undertook Ma first voyage of discovery," 
&c., kc, &c., and in the first page of his second 
volume, he expresses himself yet more exphcitly, as 
follows : 'fWe have again accompanied the immor- 
tal Columbus to this Continent, which ought by good 
rights to have been called after him." ^ ) 

The learned Chevalier de Bosai, in his history of 
Christopher Colambua,^ observes, " That the arrival 
of Columbus at Lisbon may be considered as the ter- 
mination of his first voyage, the most important voy- 
age of all, since it opened the New World to every 
age and to every nation. The very words of the 
illustrious Genoese himself furnish the best support 
to these facts. Happily there exists a letter i^'ritten 
by his own hand, relative to the earliest American 
discoveries that had as yet been made, which was 
addressed to Kaphael Sanchez, the king of Spain's 
treasurer, and published at Lisbon in 1493. At 
Rome it was translated into Latin from the Spanish, 
and was twice printed in the same year, as the Chev- 
alier Morelli supposes. Several biographers of Co- 
lumbus mention this letter, and have even inserted 
it in their works. His own son, for example, among 
the rest has done this, and also a Genoese, by name 
Antonio Gallo, from whose pen there is a short trea- 

' Precis de Gfcgraphie, vol. ii 

4clsircissemens et de Pieces 

MlalicQ par C. M. Urano. Paris, 1824. See pages 155 ai 
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tise, entitled, Se navigathne Columbi per inaeees- 
mm anted Oceanum, which is to be found in Mur- 
atori's collection. But this invaluable dociiment, 
which for a long time has been regarded as the 
only thing written hy Columbus and published dur- 
ing his life, the original of which, in Spanish, was 
printed, according to De Murr in the 15th century, 
has been several times given to the pubHc, but 
so badly translated and so conapletely distorted, 
that one can with difficulty fancy he holds in his 
hands the authentic letter of Columbus. Fortu- 
nately, however, there still exists in the Brera 
library one copy of it, printed in 1493,^ which has 
never elsewhere been met with either by myself or 
others, for the bibliographers themselves have never 
spoken of it, Fossi mentions another edition also of 
this letter, which dates from the 15th century, and 
which certainly must have fallen under the observar 
tion of very few persons ; but, unless it be incom- 
plete, it has nothing in common with that which is 
the subject of our consideration," &c. 

What the Chevalier Bossi says in the passage just 
quoted adds weight to the authorities already cited 
by us, all of which prove that Columbus preceded 
Vespueius in the career of discovery. That too 
which follows (pages 170 and 179 inclusive,) respects 
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ing tbe opinion of those who deny that Columbns 
was the first who ever saw the AmericEm Continent, 
is also so worthy of repetition that we think it ought 
to be transcribed in support of tho sentiments con- 
tained in the previous chapters of this hook. These 
are the words alluded to: ^ " Animated by a gener- 
ous zeal, the author of the eulogy upon Columbus 
attempts to prove that it was that great man who 
first ^scovered the t&rra firma of America, He 
relies particularly upon Tiraboschi, and, besides the 
histories of Ferdinand, he cites Peter Martyr d'An- 
ghiera, and a narrative printed in 1508 at Milan. 
He might have appealed to maay other works, but 
his special object is to assure to Oolmnbtis the glory 
of that discovert/ which was claimed for Amerieus 
Vespuciua. He appears to he contradicted by the 
Spamsh authors, who date the voyage of the Tuscan 
navigator to the West Indies, not in 1497, which 
would place it a year in advance of Columbus's third 
voyage, but in 1499. It ia possible that, either 
through error, or for the sake of assuming to himself 
the honor of the discovery, Vespucius may have 
antedated his letters upon this epoch by two years, 
for no other testimony has presented itself in his 
favor; and the rather that in 1496 Columbus di- 
rected his steps towards Spain, and never left that 
country till 1498 ; which proves that he was at the 
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li conrt in 1497. At that epoch, already had 
been issued, without scrapie and to his detriment, 
many licenses to go in quest of new discoveries. Of 
these Columbus with great reason complained, and 
the court, which still had an interest in handling him 
tenderly, consequently revoked them. It must be 
supposed, then, that in this interval Vespucius set 
sail with Hojeda, the bitter enemy of Columbus, who 
at the moment was in the full enjoyment of court 

favor 

" Hojeda took his departure with Vespucius a 
Jear subsequently to the third voyage of Columbus, 
and when the latter was be^nning to fall into dis- 
grace at court. \ In fact, Hojeda did not 

reach Samt Domingo tiU 1499, a long time after the 
arrival of Columbus, who had already coasted the 
New Continent, What could they have been about 
these two years, Hojeda and Vespucius, who, accord- 
mg to the latter's story, did not even land upon those 
shores, which they pretend, besides, were first seen 
by them ? How can we account for the silenee of 
Columbus himself in the matter, — of him who noted 
every thing m his letters, and who was incapable of 
stifling his complaints when he thought there was 
cause for them ? How, too, is it to be explained that 
contemporary historians say no more on this point 
than he '( " (^And notwithstanding all this, cries the 
author of the eulogy of Columbus, in his angmsh, 
Amerieus Vespucius enjoyed the unmerited glory of 
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giving Ms name to this part of the world, and an in- 
different fosteritg has sanctioned a decision, which 
injustice pronounced against Christopher, and which 
the lapse of ages has henceforth forever rendered 
irreparable. \ 

"But," (ftntinues the Chevalier Eo3si, "neither 
Tirabosehi nor the author of the eulogy employed 
themselvea in refuting those writers who, for the 
purpose of assuring the Florentine navigator's glory, 
pretend that Christopher never left the neighborhood 
of Saint Domingo, Jamaica, Cuba, and the other 
islands of the Meaean archipelago. However, with- 
out stopping now to examine the accounts, contained 
in several histories, of this voyage of Columbus along 
the coasts of the main land, it seems to us that the 
letter of the Genoese navigator by itself, the same 
which Morelli first published, establishes the fact 
beyond a doubt." 

The author then analyzes the letter in question, 
and indicates an important passage, contrasting it 
mth what Homius says in his Origines Americanoe, 
and afterwards adds the following observationa upon 
Vespucius: — "A number of writers relate that 
Americus, before undertaking his voyage to the New 
World, visited England and Ireland, and that, on 
quitting these countries, he penetrated so far into the 
North Sea that he was compelled by the ice to effect 
a hasty retreat.^ But all these stories have no other 
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foandation than the narrative of Girolamo Bartolom- 
mei, who composed a poem in the sixteenth century, 
called Am&riea, in which, by a poetic fiction, he con- 
ducts Vespuciu3 to the court of the King of Ethiopia, 
and there makes him give an account of his imagin- 
ary voyages in the northern seas ! 

" The partisans of Vespucius," the chevalier adds, 
" even desiy that Columbus ever left the islands he 
discovered in order to approfuch the main land ; but 
they ofier no proof in support of their denial, except 
the testimony of Francesco Giuntini, who flourished 
about one hundred years later ; while i i fa('< r of 
Columbu3 is invoked the evidence of authors eontem. 
porary with Peter Martyr d'Anghiera, (by whom 
the country of Paria was pointed out as the Ameri- 
can Continent,) and of others that lived at the same 
time with him who wrote the Narrative of Voyages, 
which was printed at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century at Venice and at Milan. 

" Was Vespucius the chief of the expedition sent 
to America, or did he embark as a simple passen- 
ger ? " asks Eossi, " Here is another subject of 
doubt which still requires investigation. All the 
Spanish writers who describe the voyage in which 
Vespucius figured, assert that it did not take piafle 
till 1499, and that the Archbishop of Baiiajoz, the 
enemy of Columbus, sent orders, signed by himself 
alone, to Alonso de Hojeda, directing him to pro- 
ceed to the New World, and there to attempt new 
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33, which he hoped might obscure the glory 
of Columbus, who happened to be at Saint Domingo 
at the moment, and who must have been ignorant of 
the treachery practised against him in Spain. 

" Hojeda had for his pilot Juan de la Cosa, a na- 
tive of Biscay, and, according to the same writers, 
Americus Vespncius went as a simple passenger,^ 
and, in quality of merchant, had nothing but a pe- 
cuniary interest in the armament. Indeed, the lat- 
ter, whenever he speaks, always makes use of the 
plural number, expressing himself thus, for example : 
We went, we debarked, ^e. ^e.^ and he does not 
profess to have formed part of the royal Spanish 
commission except in one solitary letter, •■ 
to Lorenzo de' Medici. Here, then, we 
have the motives which prevented Peter Martyr 
d'Anghiera from ever classing Vespucius among the 
discoverers pf the Hew World, while at the same 
time he gave him due praise for his knowledge of 
geography and astronomy.^ 

" In the account of his second voyage," concludes 
the author we have been quoting, " if perchance be 
ever made one before it, Vespucius suffers to appear 
a certain feeling of jealousy against the individual 
who had first visited the new hemisphere. The 
voyages made by this Florentine at a later period. 
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were undertaken bj order of the court of Portugal, 
and it ivaa then that he attributed to himself the 
honor of having discovered Brazil, an honor which 
the Spaniards denied him, and which the Portuguese 
ascribed to one of their own countrj'men, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, in 1500." 
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SiscE the appearfince of the works of the writers 
and geographers above cited, M. de Navarrete has 
published the third volume of bis C'oUccion de los 
Viages y Descubrimientos que hieieron por mar los 
B&pamiles &c., &c., in which he treats of Vespu- 
ciua more in detail, examines more accurately tie 
several accounts of his voyages, critically contrasts 
the different editions of those productions which 
speak of this Florentine, and in this manner puts us 
in possession of reseai'ches full of interest, and mer- 
iting the utmost attention from every critic.^ We 
refer the reader to this Spanish author's own words, 
but as his third volume has not yet been translated,^ 
we think it should be remarked that M. de Navar^ 
rete clearly demonstrates that Bandini and Canovai, 
the panegyrists of Vespucius, were not sufBciently 
acquainted with the Lorraine edition of the Cosmo- 
grapMrn Introduetio, &c., &c., which contains the 
voyages of this Florentine, and he shows that 
Ve pucius himself, in certain portions of the narra- 
rative of his expedition in 1497, copied the Memoir 
of Columbus. 

■ Among others, see Ihnee in Ihe note, pp. 242, 243. 
2 The two first volumes were translated by Messrs. de la Roquelle 
sudde Verneuil. 
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M. de Navarrete assures us, at page 243, that 
aecordiag to Vespueius's history of his second voy- 
age, the distance of the territory indicated by him, 
corresponds to 666 maritime leagues and two thirds 
of a league, in a south-west course, which would 
have placed him and his vessels upon the Ameriean 
Continent, 165 leagues from the sea, and in the 
northern part of Er^il ! and moreover, that the 
same route in latitude five degrees south would have 
brought him nearly fifty-eight leagues into the inte- 
rior. Hence we see, he exclaims, how many errors 
and false statements are to be found in these narra- 
tives. 

In the 2d note to page 265 it is proved that the 
south-west course described by Vespueius in his 
account, and the distance he ^vos of 700 leagues, 
(933 maritime leagues and a third,) would have put 
the travellera upon the South American Continent, 
in south latitude nineteen degrees and fifteen min- 
utes, 390 leagues in ike interior of the country, and 
comequentiy equally distant from the coast where 
ikey should have been at anchor- 

On the subject of Vespucius's self-contradictions, 
our author asks : " Mow is it possible to conceive 
that the territory in question was taken possession of 
in the name of the king of Castile^ if the voyage had 
been, made ly order of Hie Mng of Portugal ? And 
in the second note to page 274, he remarks upon 
the astronomical observations of Vespueius, what is 
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not less important, " that it is impossible to under- 
stand what 13 meant by his diameters and semi-diam- 
eters, which ho talks of for the second time, and for 
this reason, that the prodigious distance, according 
to Lalande, which the stars are from us, must pre- 
vent the slightest sensation of wonder at the extreme 
smallness o£ their apparent diameter, and that we 
are unable to compute their absolute size and true 
diameter. And if so distinguished an astronomer as 
Lalande," ^ continues M. de Navarrete, " has estab- 
lished this fact in our day, bow is it possible that, at 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cen- 
turies, astral diameters and semi-diameters could have 
been measured with such rude instruments as were 
used by our navigators of that epoch ? And then, 
too, the vessel Vespueius speaks of in the text of his 
letter he says was only a small bark, with a crew of 
four or five persons,^ in which it is hardly possible 
to believe that he could have made the preceding 
passage of 300 leagues to Bahia, or the later one of 
260, to the port where he pretends a chateau was 
constructed, and where his vessel remained. Added 
to which, his vessel remaining there, how could he 
have returned to Lisbon ? " 

There are yet other critical remarks, of great 
interest, to be found in M. de Navarrete's Notioias 
exactas de Americo Vegpudo, from the 315th to the 
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334th page ; and in the course of his examination 
our author has adopted the hypothesis first publish- 
ed by us, in July, 1826, respecting the two expedi- 
tious of 1501 and 1503, in sEtylng, " that Vespucius 
might have made the voyages, as a persooage entire- 
ly unknown, in the ships to Brazil ; just as he did 
in the first enterprize of Hojeda ;" and, with ns, he 
observes, that, even in accordance with the state- 
ments of Vespucius himself, it is probable that that 
navigator did sail along the coast of Brazil, and saw 
how Cape Saint Augustine was situated, yet only as 
a subaltern on board of some Portuguese vessel, 
which left the port of Lisbon between 1501 and 
1504, but that, Brazil having been reconnoitred in 
January of 1500, by Pedro Alvares Cabral, Pinzon, 
Lepe and others, and Vasco da Gama having 
ah^ady finished his voyage the 10th of July, 1499, 
and returned to Portugal, after his grand discove- 
ries in the East, it consequently follows that the 
Florentine was not the discoverer of those seas and 
countries. 

The learned Spanish academician ailerwards con- 
tests, with an enlightened criticism, the pretensions 
of Bandini and Canovai, the two panegyrists of Ves- 
pucius, in such a manner that it would be useless for 
us here to point out their errors and evident contra- 
dictions. Nevertheless we will make a few observa- 
tions which we have not found either in the investi- 
gations of M. de Navarrete or of other writers and 
geographers. 
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Besides the con&sion and incoherence found in 
the narratives of Vespucius'a voyages, as already in- 
dicated by the authors above cited, facts of the like 
nature, and not less important in our opinion, occur 
in his Dedication to Ren^, Duke of Lorraine, (who 
styled himself king of Sicily and Jerusalem,) which 
is contained in the CosmographiK IntroducUo, in- 
sider quatuor Amenei Veapudi Navigationes, 
printed at Saint Key, in Lorraine, in 1507, where- 
in the name of America for the first time appears. 

Now this Rene of Anjou, who called himself king, 
died at Aix in 1480,^ and consequently Vespucius 
could not have written, or addressed his narrations 
to him four and twenty years after his decease. 
Neither could any relations have existed between 
the Duke and the Florentine respecting the voyages 
of the \atter, nor could one have been the patron of 
the other, before a angle expedition was undertaken. 
And it so happens that Duke Rene the 1st, the 
great protector of Huber, Van-Eyck, Botinelli, Pe- 
rugino, Philelphus, Maggio, Marcel, Martial d'Au- 
vergne, and of other celebrated men, died ten years 
before the arrival of Vespucius in Spain ; and it was 
not till 1499, or nineteen years after the decease of 
that prince, that the first voyage of this navigator, 
mentioned by several authors and geographers, took 
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It is impossible, too, that Vespuciua could have 
been brought up with the prince, as he asserts he 
was in the same dedication of the work quoted,^ for 
an examination of dates and facts shows most con- 
clusively that the Duke of Lorraine spoken of was 
not Rene the 1st. 

Vespucius was bom at Florence, the 9th of March, 
1451, and Duke Ren6 the 1st, king of Sicily and 
Jerusalem, at the Chateau of Angers, the 16th of 
January, 1409.* So that the latter was forty-two 
years of age at the hirth of the former, and of course 
Ihere could have been between them no youthful 
intimacy, nor could they have studied together the 
rudiments of grammar at Florence. The prince 
received his early education under the eyes of his 
moiher at Angers, and at the court of France, while 
Vespucius was brought up in Italy. 

The first connection that this duke of Lorraine 
ever had with Italy dates only from the year 1434, 
when he sent there, with the tit!e of lieutenant, the 
queen Isabella, his wife, that she might retain the 

1 Ubi recordabilurquod oKm»iaJi«»n AofrueWmnjaBiift- 

tiam, tempore jituextutii miitT(p, cum graniinaticie mdimeiua imii- 
dentei sii6 probata vita et doOrina veaerahUia fiatrii de S. Marco, 
Rat. Oeargii Anloaii Ve^ucii, avunaiH mei, pariter mUitaremiu, 

' Dale from the Biographie Univeraelle. Bodio, Recherches His- 
loriques siir I'Anjou, vol. i. page 502, in which it ia said that ihls 
prince was bom In 140S. The same date, too, is found in the History 
of Rene,byVilleneuve, vol.i., while other writers carry buck the date 
ofhl3birthtol407 — a year earlier, thus ascribing to him forty-four 
yeais of age when Vespucias vim bom. 
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Pope and the duke of Milan in hia interests, reani- 
mate there the zeal of the Angers party, and foil the 
intrigues of the kmg of Aragon. He did not visit 
Genoa and Naples till 1438, and returned to France 
by way of Marseilles at the end of 1442, and before 
Vespucius was bom.^ When he went to Italy a 
second time, where he did not stay long, he was 
forty-six years of age and Vespucius only two. 

If the same difficulties do not present themselves, 
on the supposition that the Duke Iten6 of Lorraine, 
spoken of in Veapucius's dedication, and entitled 
king of Sicily and Jerusalem, was Rene the Second, 
still we remark that there are yet others which we 
will indicate. 

Although this second duke of Lorraine, who, ac- 
cording to some modern authorities,^ also assnnied 
the title of king of Sicily and Jerusalem, was con- 
temporary with Vespucius, the liiatory of his life alone 
suffices to show that he had no youthful relations 
with the Florentine. Hot one of the many writers of 
Lorraine says that he ever was in Italy previously to 
his journey to Venice in 1480, where he negotiated 
a treaty with that republic, nor does any one of them 
assert that he was educated at Florence. And, 
moreover, as he was twenty-nine years of age on 



this duke look this title, nor is one lo be fa 
oited by the learned D. Calmet, in iiis Hiili 
dt la Lorraim. 
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gomg to Italj for the first time, it is not likely that 
he then took to the study of grammar ! — he who was 
employed in negotiating treaties, and received the 
appointment of lieutenantgeneral to the armies of the 
republic. These are facts likewise anterior to that 
epoch (1480), which render still more obvious the 
improbability of what Vespucius's dedication cont^ns. 

We find that Rene II. resided at Joinville till 
147S, that is, till his twenty-first year-, at which 
time one of the Lorraine historians tells us/ that 
scarcely was duke Nicolas dead, when a German 
captain arrived at Joinville, under the pretext of 
felicitating the young Count of Vaudemont, but in 
reality for the purpose of getting Rene out of the 
hands of his mother, in ■which he succeeded ; and 
that it was in consequence of this high-handed offence 
that the Duke of Burgundy began to put in execution 
the plan he had formed for invading the territory 
of Lorraine, which Louis II, regarded with such 
horror, that he caused the nephew of the emperor to 
he arrested at Paris by way of reprisal, and obliged 
the duke to restore Mene to Yolande. 

Besides, in addition to tlie fact that not an indi- 
vidual historian utters a word about Rene II. having 
heen educated at Florence, in company with Ves- 
pucius and under the direction of the navigator's 
imele, there is another yet more important, which is, 
that Eandini himself, the principal panegyrist of 
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Americus, quotes at page 25th of his second chapter, 
a passage from Giuliano Eicei, the celebrated anti- 
quary, in which the scholars of Antonio Vespucius 
are mentioned by name, as follows: "Antonio 
Vespucius gave lessons in grammar to young per- 
sons of the nobility, and among his disciples were 
Piero di Messer Tomaso Soderini and Americus 
Vespucius." 

Now if Rene II., a prince, had been of this num- 
ber, and too the companion of Americus, would the 
antiquarian Ricci and the panegyrist Bandini been 
likely to have forgotten so interesting a circum- 
stance, especially the latter, who had made such 
minute inquiries, and enters into such particular de- 
tails respecting the education and genealogy of his 
hero ? But even he seems not to have been insen- 
sible to the incongruity of this dedication, as he evi- 
dently shunned an esamination which might have 
resulted disastrously for the memory of his idol, and 
for the pretended authenticity of documents published 
by him, or by the theoretical speculators upon that 
epoch, or bj his friends, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, a century so rife with literary 
forgers of every description. 

Next we propose to enter upon some other ques- 
tions, suggested by the dates of these letters of Ves- 
pucius, which are addressed now to Lorenzo de' 
Medici, now to Lorenzo Piero de' Medici, and then 
again to Ijorenzo di Pier Francesco de' Medici of 
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Florence.^ They are dated the 18th of July, 1500, 
May 1501, and, according to others, 1504. 

If this Lorenzo Piero de' Medici was, as would 
appear from the earliest editions, that Lorenzo called 
the Magnifieent, who had assumed the name of his 
father, Piero I., this prince, it is to be remarked, 
died in 1442.^ How then could have Vespucius 
addressed to Um letters upon his pretended voyages 
when he was no longer in existence ? And if this 
critically well-founded observation be not sufficient 
to prove beyond dispute what confasion, whether 
accidental or designed, whether caused by himself 
or others, is found in the accounts of Vespueius's 
voyages at this epoch, the sileuee of Valori, Fabro- 
nio,^ and Roscoe, three such conscientious hbtorians 
of the two Lorenzos de' Medici, would furnish us 
with a serious motive for being upon our guard. 
They, indeed, say not a word of any connection whaf^ 
ever having existed between these princes and Vea- 
pucius, nor do they speak of any letter from this 
Florentine upon a subject so all-important as the dis- 
covery of a New World ! The same silence likewise 
prevails in the Diario de suceessi importanti seguite, 
etc., from 1498 to 1512, a contemporary work, 
published at Florence in 1568, by Piagio Buon- 
acorsi, which comprehends the period when the 
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voyages of Vespucius were made aud his letters 
were written. Aad the aleaee of this author is 
the more significant, not merely because he wrote 
about the remarkable things that happened in Italy 
and at Florence, addressing himself to natives of that 
city, celebrated at the epoch when Vespucius and 
his partisans propagated their first accounts of the 
fabulous discoveries, eontajned in his letters to Sode- 
rini and the Medici, which treated of an event of 
such vast importance that all Europe knew, or ought 
to have known of it, but also because the king Em- 
manuel communicated every new discovery to the 
court of Rome, through the embassy of Tristam da 
Cunha, at the end of the fifteenth century, as like- 
wise to the Venetian government ; and a contempo- 
rary Florentine author, therefore, coald not but have 
been certain as to these said letters, whether or not 
they were addressed to Soderini and Lorenzo de' 
Medici. 

But those who support the pretensions of Vespu- 
cius will perhaps say that his letters were written, 
not to Lorenzo do' Medici, called the Magnijieent, 
but to Lorenzo II. We have already shown that in 
the first editions it is the name of Lorenzo Piero 
which is found, and that consequently it was Lo- 
renzo, sumamed the Magnificent, to whom these epis- 
tles were addressed. But, supposing that it was not 
he, if it be said that it was Lorenzo II. the answer 
then is, that the latter prince, having been born the 
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ISth of September, 1492, could not have attained 
his eighth year when Vespucius's first letter was 
written, and we would ask, if it is probable that a 
report of voyages and discoveries would have been 
made to a child ? 

Bandini saw very plainly wliat a stretch of credu- 
lity was here required, and how much the reputation 
of his hero would suffer from an analysis like ours ; 
he sought therefore to give to this letter an Mr of 
genuineness, by saying that perhaps this Lorenzo de' 
Medici was a certain Lorenzo di Pier Francesco. 
But it will be evident that this coQJeeture not only 
shakes the authenticity of the document itself, but 
that it is in direct opposition to a part of his own text, 
where he says : " /( cannot he denied that it [the 
letter] is addressed to a Lorenzo, whilst in the body 
of tJie same he gives him the title of Magnificent." 

Besides that this conjecture of Bandini'a ' is contra 
producentem, it is not supported, nor do we believe 
it can be supported bj the rules of correct criticism. 

We have just seen, by the preceding simple 
analysis merely of the personages to whom Vespu- 
cius's letters were addressed, how much difficulty, 

■ Thn opinion of Robertson on Bandini is in these words : " In 
1745, the Abbi Bandini published at Florence a life of Vespuoius in 
4to." " This worir, whicli has no merit, is written with as little judg- 
nienl as truth. The Enthor supports the pretensions of his counlrymao 
to th6 diaoovery of the New World, with all the zeal which a national 
prejudice inspires, but he brings no proof to sustain them." 

See History of Ameiica, by EobertsoD, pubhshed nl Paris in 1827, 
with notes drawn from Ibe works of M. de Humboldt. 
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inconsistency, and confusion exist respectmg tlie au- 
thenticity of these documente. To this we will add, 
that it is impossible for us to understand how, at the 
epoch spoken of, — the time of king Emmanuel, — 
Vespucius, who at one moment was in the service of 
Spain, the next in that of Portugal, and then again 
in that of Spaio, (that is, if his story and that of cer- 
t£un authors and geographers be true,) how he dared 
to sustain a correspondence with any of the Medici, 
and nearly at the same time with Soderiui, when the 
former were declared rebels to the republic of Flor- 
ence, their native country, and the latter was de- 
tested and prosecuted by the court of Rome and 
Pope Julius II., who protected the Medici, and ex- 
ercised a powerful influence both in Portugal and 
Spain. Nor can we conceive how he could allow 
himself, amid the ideas prevailing at his time and 
under such influences as then existed, to write to 
parties so opposed in character to each other as were 
the Medici and Soderini, For, in addressing him- 
self to one of the Medicean family, he compromised 
himself with the government of his own country, and 
in corresponding with Soderini he could not fail to 
expose himself to the anger of the court of Rome, 
and to excite the suspicfons of those of Spain and 
Portngal. And equally astonishing is it, that, when 
the works of three celebrated travellers, foreigners by 
birth, were printed in Portuguese at Lisbon in 1502, 
those containing the discoveries of Vespucius, which 
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he pretended to have made before that date, and by 
the orders of the king himself, were not at the same 
time pubhshed at Lisbon, but were given to the pub- 
lic in Lorraine, -whither their author went for that 
express purpose.* The names of the three travellers 
alluded to were, Marco Polo, Nicole, a Venetian, 
■whom Ortelius calls Nicolo di Conti, and a certain 
Girolamo da Santo Btefano, a Genoese, who in 1499 
had written from Tripoli to one of his frienda in 
Germany an account of his voyages- 
Some persons would fain insist, according to what 
we have set forth, that a document cannot be con- 
demned as false by negative arguments, or by the 
silence of one or several authors ; but the savam 
who composed the Muveaii Traite de Diplomatique, 
and who are an authority in the matter, remark with 
Justice : unless it was impossible thai tfiey (the autli- 
ors) should not have spoken of it, if it had been true. 
And, in our opinion, it is precisely in this light in the 
case before us, that we should regard the silence of 
Earros, Goes, Osorio, Buonacorsi, and Valori, au- 
thors living at the time of the event in question, and 
when Veapucius set up his pretensions. In the same 
sense also ought to be taken the silence of the con- 
temporary documents of the general archives of Por- 
tugal, that of more than two hundred Portuguese 
manuscripts in the royal library at Paris, and above 
aU that of No. 10,023, entitled. Journal of the 

I The lelter of Coluinbus wss also publiated al Lialjod, in 1493. 
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Voyages of the Portuguese, from 1497 to 1682. 
Equally eonclusiye, too, is the silence of 703 volumes 
of a collection of Italian manuscripts in the same 
library, of which M, Marsand has lately published a 
catalogue, and in -which the name of Vespueins is 
not so much as mentioned, Nor is it to be found in 
the catalogues of several thousands of manuscripts 
contained in 432 libraries, catalogues of which by 
M. Haenel, have been published.^ 

Critics, severe and conscientious, would, without 
doubt, characterize as forgeries the documents pub- 
lished about Vespucius at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, after having followed us in our 

" Nicolao d'OIiveira, a Portuguese aulhor at the end of the sixteenth 
century, who wrote a history of Brazil, which, according to Garbosa, 
in his Portuguese Library, remained unpublished, preserved the same 
Eilence as to Vespucius. 

In a work, published in Latin at Leyden, in 1641, by the Elzevira, 
and entitled, PorlugHlla, sive De Regis PorlugaliEe Regnisel Opibns 
Commentaiius, we find, at page 191, a passage by the Portuguese 
author, which is ia opposition to the pretension of Vespucius. 

And here is the observation of the commentator upon the authority 
of the Portuguese aulhor : " It was, according to Nicolao iTOlitreiTa, 
in Soalhei-n America that the king of Portugal possessed the territoTy 
!)/■ Brasil, which was formerly called the province of Santa Cms by 
the Portagueie, who first discovered and explored it," &c. 

Morisot, in his Orhii Mariiimtii, cites the same Portuguese author 
and pronounces Columbus to have been the first discoverer of 

" SiiKe these iilanris, a later age lUscmered a fourth part of the 
vm-td, called Amerka from Americas FejpuciuJ, who, hovtever, was 
not the first navigatoT there, but Columbiis, in whose s/eps he foU 
h«ed," &o. 

Neyertbeless, Morisot does not mention the two (ictitioua voynges 
of 1501 and 1503. 
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examination of them ; for they bear upon their very 
face every sign of being such, according to the estab- 
lished Hsagea of diplomatic criticism. And this ap- 
pears so, because it is the peculiar quality of a for- 
gery to run counter to the supposed necessary 
accordance which should exist between a document 
and the age in which it was written ; because coun- 
terfeit documents involve in contradiction both the 
subjects and the authors of them ; ^ because one soli- 
tary, hut important mistake, which, morally speak- 
ing, could nevefr have found Us way into a genuine 
document, destroys the authenticity of the piece of 
which it forms a part;^ because capital errors in 
history and chronology, such as we have brought to 
light in this viork, produce the firmest conviction of 
the crime of falsification ; ^ and lastly, because, ac- 
cording to another rule of diplomatic criticism, one 
single fact which cannot he made to correspond with 
such and such personages and circumstances, form- 
ing the subject matter of a document, is quite suffi- 
cient to condemn that document as a forgery. '^ Now, 
in the letters of Vespucius, under our present con- 
sideration, it is not one isolated fact, hat many facts, 
which, beyond a doubt, cannot be made to correspond 
with the persons and circumstances he writes about. 
The ancient partisans of these errors might have 

' Nouveau Traile de Diplomalique, vol. vi. p. 289. 
' Ibid. ' Wui-k already cited. 
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argued, that at the time of Vespucius they were 
spread abroad with the impress of truth upon them ; 
but, to say nothing of the impress of truth m the 
opinion of one century becoming the impress of false- 
hood in that of another,^ we meet with an infinite 
quantity of printed documents, once bearing the 
character of authenticity, which are now admitted to 
be spurious. It will be sufficient to advert, as exam- 
ples, to the seventeen books published at the end of 
the fifteenth century, (the epoch when Vespucius 
flourished,) by Annias of Viterbo, and to those of 
Bivar, published under the name of Flavius Dexter, 
documentary impostures fabricated by La Higuera. 
Nevertheless, these impostures were regarded for a 
time as genuine, and later historians have been 
duped by them. 

The history of forgers of ail sorts of memorials 
would fonu by itself an immense collection of vol- 
umes, and especially the history of those belonging 
-to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in which 
would appear a number of savans that became tJieir 
victims. 

A very learned German (Schlegel)^ remarks, 
" that the book of the fables of Reinecke Fuchs can 
be mentioned as an instance of what the world was 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.* This 

1 Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, vol. vi. 
* HiBlory of Literaluie, vol. i. p. 401. 
a The epoch of the binb of Vespucius. 
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work," says he, " thows how among chevaliers and 
citizens, kings and people, those who were the mogt 

Jionest were often ike most cheated." 

Have there not been, too, at no great distance from 
our own times, certain facts which support what we 
say ? Everybody has heard of the Prince of 
Orange's medal, on which was inscribed ; Partus 
gratia} exustus et eversm bomhardis Anglo-Batavii, 
MDCXCin. (The port of Havre burnt and de- 
stroyed by the Anglo-Dutch bombardment in 1693.) 
And yet if the bombardment of Havre be a true fact, 
the ruin of H^vre is a ialse one. So if the discovery 
of the New World is a true fact, the priority of this 
discovery hj Vespuciua, at the expense of Columbus, 
Oabral, and Coelho, is likewise a false one. But, 
admitting that the injustice committed against these 
three he irremediable, (for errors allowed and conse- 
crated by the lapse of ages often triumph over sci- 
ence,) still against Truth there is no prescription, 
and however we may have strayed frovi it, there is 
always time to return, since by the aid of time faults, 
errors, and forgeries may he detected, which at first 
had eluded discovery.^ 

And this injustice is the more offensive, according 
to the opinion of an illustrioT^ savcmt, M. de Hum- 
boldt, because, as he says, '• J( was an obscure man 
wha invented the name of America, and who proposed 
it in his work (above cited) called: Oosmographim 

* Nouveau Traite de Diplomatiiiue, by the Benediclines. 
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Introduetio, inswper quatuor Americi Vespudi JVa- 
vigationes^ wMeh Eame Apian, Vadianua, and 
Camers have ^ince" widely spread through Stras- 
barg, Friburg, and Vienna, while the prodigious 
celebrity of the little book of Apian has propagated 
the evil by innumerable editions in Holland and else- 
where." 

We have above shown not only in what way should 
be characterized this first work of 1507, published 
in Lorraine, in which for the first time the name of 
America is found under the title OosmograpMw 
IntroducUo, &c. a work that has been the origin of so 
much injustice, mistake, and disorder, but also what 
name ought to be bestowed on Vespucius's lettera to 
Lorenzo de' Medici and Soderini, published at Paris 
in 1516, and at Milan in. 1519, which were a pro- 
lific source of error and confu^on before Apian's 
production made its appearance. And in our opin- 
ion, a critical examination, whose object b to repair 
injustice and establish facts, must always not only be 
worthy of science, but hkewise an additional homage 
ta truth itself. 

' Chronology of the most ancient Maps of America. Note pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, December, 1B41. 
M. de Humboldt observes, thnt the msp of Apian (13S0) " in impos- 
ing; the name of America on the Southern Continent, says that it was 
discovered in 1497 by Columbus, (liiis is the year precisely of Vespu- 
oiua's pretended discovery, joined (o the name of Columbus,) wbiUt 
that in the cosmograpbical work of Peter Apian, carefully corrected 
by Gemma Frisio, (Antwerp, 1539,) we read as follows : ' JSe 
faurlh portion of the jcorld d^sed its name from Amerious Vespw 
ci-as, the discoverer of Ihe same. It leas discovered in the year H97." 
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Whenever an interval of several ages separates 
us from an event which was doubtful at the time it 
happened, Hie greatest difficulty is encountered in 
attempting to establish and elucidate it. Such is 
our position relative to the problematical expeditions 
of Ainericus Vespuciaa. And the difficulty is in- 
creased in our day by the immense study required 
in the examination of a host of books and documents, 
which have been published since tlie he^nning of the 
sixteenth century, an epoch when error and disorder 
brought forth so many false judgments upon the 
question we have in hand. The manifest contra- 
dictions, too, of a great number of writers, both as to 
dates and facts, adds still more to our e 
ment. 

In this labyrinth, it struck us that our j 
would not be answered by simply confining ourselves 
to an analysis of the narrations imput-ed to Vespu- 
ciua, and contrasting them with accounts either of 
those navigators who preceded him, or who were 
prosecuting discoveries at the moment when his let- 
ters were given to the world. We therefore felt 
ourselves compelled to subject this point in geogra- 
phical history to a clear and accurate examination, 
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either by resting for support on a great amount of 
testimony which has been neglected by critics that 
have gone before us, or by submitting to a fresb 
scrutiny the works which have been already quoted. 
It was in consequence of these considerations that ive 
have entered upon this question in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar, and, if wc may he permitted to say 
so, equally new. The nature of our public duties 
has obliged us since 1826 to interrupt these investi- 
gations ; and then, too, a number of literary under- 
takings, besides the scarceness of certain books and 
the time required to find and study them, have forced 
us to make our investigation piecemeal, as it were, 
and thus to present the result of our researches some- 
what in detached portions, and, it may be, without 
method. So that the notes hitherto published by us 
in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, and this 
continuation to them, are to be considered only as 
mere essays preparatory to a future work of more 
methodical construction. 

Painful as it may be to us to fatigue the reader 
with a long series of extracts and increased quota- 
tions, we will take the liberty of remarking, that, 
in this important inquiry, these are so many pieces, 
hitherto discussed in a sense entirely opposed to 
our own, but indispensably necessary for the en- 
lightenment of those on whose judgments rests a 
final decision. 

We have shown that the famous Introduction to 
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Gosmograpky, printed at Saint Diey, in Lorraine, 
, in 1507, Tvas the principal soiirce of error, together 
with the numerous collections of letters of Vespucius 
published at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century,^ /To these we will add yet another produc- 
tion of the same year, the mendacious title of which 
served to increase still further the existing confusion. 
It ia the collection of Montalboddo Francanzanci, a 
very rare book, printed at Vicenza in 1507, and 
fraudulently entitled, Paesi novamente retrovati et 
Novo Mondo da Alberico Vespudo, Fiormtino, inti- 
tulato. It was translated into French, and printed 
in that language, at Paris, in 1513,^ by Phihppe Le 
Noir, with the following title, far surpassing the orig- 
inal in extravagance, Le Nbuveau Monde et Navi- 
gations faietes par Umeria de Vespuce, Flormtin, 
des pays et isles nouuelUment trouvez, auparauat 
icongneuz, tant m I'Miope q' Arrabie, Caliohut et 
aultres plusieura regions estranges. Translate de 
ytalieit en langue franpyse, par Matkwrin de Re- 
dout. Two other editions of this translation were 
printed at Paria, without any indication of date, by 

' This publication was preceded by Ihat of the IUkwdua N/mut, 
magliter Johanna Otmar Vinddice impmiit Auguite, anno 1501; 
by that entitled, De ara Antarctica, per regaa Portugidlia pridem in- 
vetila. Impreaaam ArgeTitine per Mathiam Hupjuff, ISM ; and by 
Ihat entitled, Von dea nuwen insulen ■and landea so Utit luratlicRen 
erfunden synt darch den iimis Hon PontigBl, Slrasbiir^, IflOfl, 

' The "Art de verifier les Dales," fiies this to be the dale. See 
vol. sii. third part, p. 110. 
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Jehan Janot, and bj Joan Trepperel. Of these, we 
have seen the latter at the Rojal Library, and have 
already quoted it. Judging from the date of the pri- 
vilege, it seems to have been printed in 1516. We 
have found, too, another edition in the splendid col- 
lection of Mr. Henry Temaux.^ 

The indication, according to the original edition, 
of subjects contained in this work, is as follows ; ~ 

1. A Book of the first Voyage by Sea to the Land 
of the Negroes, in Lower Ethiopia, hy command oftlie 
most illustrious Sdgnior, the Infant Bon Smry, 
brother of Don Udward, King of Portugal. 

2. The second Book of the Navigation from Ushon 
to Caliaut, in Italian, from the Portuguese Lau' 
guage. We wiU observe, that in this book is found 
the account of the voyage of Pedro Alvares Gabral, 
and of the discovery which he made of the land of 
Santa Cruz (Braail.) 

3. The third Book of the Navigation from lAshon 
to Calicut, in the Italian, from the Portuguese Lan- 
guage. At the end of it we read, And now com- 
mences the navigation of the islands and countries 
of the King of Castile, lately discovered. This book 
begins by a narrative of the expedition of Columbus. 

' The edition in M, Ternaiix's pos^ssion was published at Paris, 
by GailJol-du-Pre. Ttie copy in ihe Hoj-al Library cornea from Ibalof 
Falconet. Kespecling Ihcse eolleellon?, see Briinet, catalogue de la 
Vfllti^re ; Meusel, Biblioth. Hi^l. vol. lii. p. asSi Me.noir of Sebastian 
Cabot, iS31, p. 341. 
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" Chn^toplier Columbus," it says, " a Genoese, was 
a man of lofty and noble stature, of a reddish com- 
plexion, broad face, and great genius." ] 

It is not till these royages and narratives are all 
finished, that we find these words, in the fifth boot 
of this collection: " TTie New World, translated 
from the Spanish JJanguage into the Roman Idiom, 
(booh fifth.) From Alheric Veipudus to Lorenzo 
Piero de' Medici, greeting." This is the letter to 
Lorenzo Piero de' Medici. But in the same book 
is found the letter of the envoy of the Venetian 
Republic, who resided at Lisbon,^ that of the ambas- 
sador of the same repablic, Pascoaligo,^ and other 
letters and narratives, which, so far from favoring 
the pretensions of Veapucius, add still further to the 
doubt and uncertainty that exist as to the reality of 
his voyages. One of these letters, dated 1502, and 
posterior to the month of March, appears to have 
been written by some of those Italian merchants who 
were settled in Portugal, to their correspondents at 
Florence or Venice. In it they give a long and 
detailed accoYint of the expeditions of Cabral to Cali- 
cut, and of the productions of India and Western 
Africa ; they speak of particular concessions granted 
by the king, at the rate of thirty-seven per cent. ; 
they make a display of their erudition, and talk of 
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Solomon and of the Queen of Sheba, as touching 
Sophala,^ and cite Plinj when discoursing of Tapro- 
bane ^ ; they manifest the influence which biblical 
instruction and a perusal of the old classics had had 
upon the spirit of discovery ; but not a word do they 
eay of Vespucius, or of his pretended voyage of the 
preceding year. Another of these letters is dated 
at Lisbon, the sixteenth of September of the same 
year, (1502,) and is written by Francesco di Santa 
Cremona to Pascoaligo, the Venetian Ambassador, 
who happened at that moment to be in Spain. In 
it we find details the most minute, respecting the 
voyages then in course of execution, and even upon 
the vessels which were being built in the ports of 
Portugal for expeditions of the like nature; but, 
notwithstanding the date of September, 1502, no 
mention whatever is made of Vespucius, 

The striking difference which exists, as has already 
been proved, between the actual contents of the col- 
lection spoken of and the fraudulent announcement 
on the titlepage, suffices to demonstrate what serious 
errors were spread abroad by such publications, at 
an epoch when enthusiasm for voyages and dis- 
coveries fascinated entire Europe almost, and 
caused to be received with rabid credulity the 
pompous enunciations of a mendacious title. 



a, perhaps Ihe Ophir of Solomon. 
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This collection was unknown to Camus ; ^ for he 
acknowledges that what he says of it was taken from 
Tirabosehi ; ^ and not having heen able to examine it 
himself, he thought that for the most part it con- 
tained only the narrative of Vespucius. Whereas, 
quite the contrary is the fact, as we have just seen. 
Gamus cites a pamphlet of six sheets, (said by Mait- 
taire and Panzer to he extremely rare,) which has 
for its title, AlhericuB Vespudus Laurentio Petri 
Franoisci de Medtds salutem plurimam dicit ; 
beneath which is seen the name of Jehan Lambert, 
a printer who exercised his art at Paris from 1493 
to 1514, It cont^ns an account of the voyage of 
1501, in Latin; and he adds, that some persons 
have decided the date of this edition to he of the 
same year. Now, this pamphlet, which is in the 
Koyal Library, we have examined ; and not only 
must we withhold from it the date supposed, hut we 
are constrained to believe that neither Camus nor 
those who admitted its genuineness ever reflected 
on the impossibility of reconciling with it the date 
of the pretended voyage. How, indeed, could it 
have been possible to print at Paris in 1501, the 
narrative of an enterprise, which Vespucius saya was 
undertaken by bim on quitting Lisbon, the same 
year, in the month of May, and which must have 
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lasted, according to one of these letters, sixteen 
months, and according to another, perhaps twenty?' 
Consequently, the said narrative could not have been 
printed, nor even written, the fourth of September 
of that year ; and therefore the contradiction is self- 
evident. 

But, however this may be, notwithstanding the pub- 
lication of the celebrated Collection of Francanzano, 
in 1507, the Cosmograpkim Introductio, printed the 
same year in Lorraine, and other writings anterior 
to Vespucius's letters above cited, the authors to 
whom we are indebted for the beautiful edition of 
Ptolemy, published at Home in the year following, 
1508, (Marco Beneventano and Cotta,^) not only say 
nothing of Vespucius and his fictitious voyages, but, 
on the contrary, declare that the New Continent 
was discovered by Columbus and the Portuguese. 
All that is found in their production, particularly 
the dissertation of Beneventano, and also the chap- 
ters 3d and 14th, is in favor of the Portuguese navi- 
gators, as will be elsewhere explained. In the third 
chapter we read as follows ; " De Tellure quam turn 
Columbus, turn iMsitani, observaverunt, quam ter- 
rain SanetfE- Cruets appellant. (Concerning the land 
which Columbus and the Portuguese discovered, to 
which they ^ve the name of Santa Cruz.)" &c. &c. 
And we desire here pointedly to acknowledge the valu- 

' CoUeclion of FrancBnzano and others. 

' We bRve ejtatBined Ihis edition at ihe Koyal Library. 
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able ideas we have met with in this work, which, hav- 
ing been puhlished during the lifetime of Vespuciuaj 
and STibseciiiently to the collections alroadj quoted, 
adds to the proofs that can be adduced in opposition 
to the pretensions of this navigator, and the docu- 
ments published in his interest. Hardlj was our 
examination of it finished when the learned result of 
M. de Humboldt's ^ labors came under our notice ; 
and we lose no time in here producing the observa- 
tions of this illustrious savant, whose authority in 
the matter is, with so great reason, both powerful 
and decisive. He says, " I have fonnd in the splen- 
did edition of the Geography of Ptolemy, published 
at Rome in 1508, proofs of tJie Portuguese navigor 
Hon along the east coasts of SoulJi America, which 
was extended to the fiftieth degree of south latitude, 
accompanied, however, at the same tjme, by the 
reflection that the extremity of the continent had 
not yet been attained. This edition, printed by 
Evangelista Tossinus, and composed by Marco Eene- 
ventano and John Cotta of Verona, contains a mappe- 
monde (world-map) by Ruysch,^ in which South Am- 
erica is represented as an island of immense extent, 
under the name of Terra Sanctce Orucis, sive Mun- 



1 Exainen Critique ile I' Hisloire de la Geograptiie <lu Nouveau 
Comineiil. Paris, 1637. Vol. ii. pp. 5, 9. 

' Nova et tTnlveraiilior Otbis cogniti Tabula, a. Johanne Ruysch, 
Cermano, daborata. 
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dus Novtis. (The Land of the Holy Cross,^ or New 
World.) One aeea there the Cape of the Holy 
Cross ; it occupies the position of St. Augustine ; 
and the coast is seen running to the South, A note 
is attached, which may be translated as follows : — - 
Portuguese mariners discovered this part of this ter- 
ritory, and proceeded as high as the fiftietk degree 
of south latitude, but without reaching its southern 
extremity. 

" The same edition presenta a dissertation with this 
title : Nova orhis dessriptio, ae nova oeeani naviga- 
tio, ^d lAsbond ad Indicum pervenitur pelagus ; a 
Marco Beneventano, monacho Ccelestino, edtta. (A 
new descriplioa of the world and a new ocean navi- 
gation, by which the passage from Lisbon to the In- 
dies is made known ; published by Marco Beneyen- 
tano, a Celestine Monk.) 

" Tte 14th chapter reads ; — Terra Sanctce Cru- 
ds decresdt usque ad latitudinem 37° aust. ; guam- 
que ad Arehiploi usque ad 50° austr. navigarint, 
tU ferunt ; quam reliquam portionem descriptam 
non r^eri, etc." 

The learned author adds that the discovery of 
Brazil by Cabral, from the tenth to the sixteenth 
and a half degree of aouthem latitude, had made 

1 We beg the reader to pay psrliculac altenlion lo this denomina- 
tion, employed after the famous Lorraine edition of the CaemographiiE 
ItUfoductio. 
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aueli an impresaioa on the minds of men that the Court 
of Lisbon, subsequently to tliat event, even extended 
its views to the discovery of a western passage ; and, 



to use his own words, 



appears 



quite probable, that there took place, between 1500 
and 1508, a succession of Portuguese attempts to 
the south of Porto Seguro, along the Terra SancUe 
Crucis, and that vague notions of these attempts 
have served as a foundation for a multitude of ma- 
rine charts, which were fabricated in the most fre- 



We will here give a chronology of the voyages 
made by the Portuguese to the Terra Sanetce Grvr 
ds, (Brazil,) from, the time of its discovery by Ca- 
bral to the year 1506, in order to show that the 
editors of the Ptolemy of 1508 were doubtless aware 
of the truth, and that, having a most accurate know- 
ledge of tho principal events, to wit, the results of 
these Portuguese expeditions, thoy preserved, de- 
signedly it is probable, a profound silence respecting 
the pretended voyages and discoveries of Vespudus 
in 1501 and 1503. These chronological notes will 
serve likewise to establish the reality of a aeries of 
attempts by the Portuguese, such as have been 
sagaciously supposed by M, de Humboldt to have 
taken place. 

1501. — An expedition commanded by Gon^alo 
Coelho, left Lisbon to explore the coast of the Terra 
de Santa Cruz. Gah'ao, a contemporary author, 
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says that this expedition, having recognized the Bra- 
ailiau coast towards tJie fifth degree of latitude, 
Siuled along the shore as far as the thirty-second 
degree south, ^ 

1503. — After the return of the expedition just 
described, another was sent froui Portugal, composed 
of six vessels, and commanded by Christovao Jaques, 
who reconnoitred and explored the coast as far as 
the Cap das Virgens, at the entrance of Magellan's 
Strdta.2 This Christovao Jaques is the same who 
discovered Bakia de todoH os Sanctoa. (San Salvar 
dor.) ^ 

1503, June 10th. — The time of Gon9alo Coelho's 
second expedition. Goes says that the king, Em- 
manuel, sent this captain to reconnoitre the land 
of Santa Cruz, and that he sailed from Lisbon the 
10th of June, with six vessels.* Osorio, too, also a 
contemporary, remarks, " He (the king) committed 
ikefieetto Gon^aio Coelho, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the country explored hy Cabral, which 
th^ call Brazil" 

1503. — In this same year the celebrated captain, 
Alfonso de Albuquerque, with a fleet bound from 
Lisbon to the Indies, reconnoitred the coast of Bra- 
zil, and cast anchor there .^ 

■ See ihe Portuguese wrilers, and especially Corogralia Eraeilicn. 

' See Corografia Brazilica. 

3 See Goes, Chron , and llie lest named aulbority. 

' Ibid. 

' See Ksmusio, and Corogi'afia Brazilica, 
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1505. — The fleet commanded by Don Francisco 
de Almeida, ivSio sailed from Lisbon for tbe Indies, 
the 25th of March, with twenty vessels, ran along 
and surveyed the coast of Santa Cruz. (Brazil.) ^ 

1506. — Tristam da Cunha, in command of a 
fleet of eleven vessels bound to the Indies, left Lis- 
bon the sixth of March, went to examine Brazil, 
and sailed by a part of the coast of that country.^ 

The perfect accordance of the dates and objects 
of these expeditions with the very words of Bene- 
ventano's dissertation in the edition of Ptolemy, 
(1508,) and with the history of the time, shows, — 
Ist, that the ei^tora of that work were intimately 
acquainted with this series of voyages, which were 
conducted entirely ly the Portuguese ; 2d, that the 
friendly terms which were sustained between Portu- 
gal and the Holy See, facilitated the immediate and 
regular communication of ideas the most precise up- 
on discoveries in which the Court of Eome took a 
great interest ; and 3d, that the succession of expe- 
ditions of which we have given a list, should suffice 
to demonstrate the falseness of the narrations of 
Vespucius. For it is evident, that if indeed he had 
discovered the Brazilian coast during his two pre- 
tended voyages of 1501 and 1503, it would have 
been useless to send at the same time, and at a later 
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period, other expeditions exclusively Portuguese for 
the purpose of making the same exploration, to dis- 
cover what had already been found out, and to verify 
that which was no longer doubtful. 

The letter of Pedro Vaz Caminha, who sailed 
with Cabral, addressed from tho Now Continent, 
the first of May, 1500, to the king, Emmanuel, is 
of no little importance in the matter before us. 
The original of tl\is valuable document, the details 
of whicb are very curious, is preserved in the royal 
archives at Lisbon, and it has been published by M. 
Ayres de Cazal, in hia Brazilian Chorogreifhy} 
A critical comparison of this letter and of Galvao's 
narrations, which we shall presently cite, with the 
letters attributed to Vespucius, will be sufficient, in 
our opinion, to determine the appellation that should 
be applied to the latter. By means of this letter 
we perceive how utterly void of foundation is the 
conjecture of the Chevalier Napione ^ ; for in it are 
found the names of all those who accompanied Car 
bral in this expedition, and that of Vespucius is not 
there. This same letter, too, we have compared 
with an account of Cabral's voyage written by a 
Portuguese pilot, and inserted in the collection of 
Bamnsio, which follows that of Madrignano. 

In a relation of the voyages of Lodovico di Bar- 
thema of Bologna, we observe that this navigator 
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went to sea in the service of King Emmanuel, tliat 
he returned from the Indies to Portugal on board 
the vessel of a Florentine, Bartholomew Marebioni, 
of whom Barros, Goes, and the Venetian Envoy 
speak, and that he reached Lisbon in 1507 ; but we 
nowhere find any allusion to either Vespucius or his 



We would also call attention to the silence of Cas- 
tanheda,^ a contemporary author, who while dis- 
coursing of the discoveries made by Cabral, and 
especially by the companions of that admiral, never 
mentions Vespuoiu^? The same silence is observed 
by Barreiros, likewise a contemporary, who speaks 
only of Columbus, in his treatise De OpMra Reyione, 
which was printed at Co'imbra in 1560, and is found 
in the Novus Orbis, published at Rotterdam in 1616. 
The same is true, too, of Galvao, author of a work 
called Deseohrimentos Antigos e Modernos, who 
lived at the time, and was a witness of the expedi- 
tions we are examining ; likewise of Pedro de 
Magalhaei de Gfandavo, the oldest historian of 
Erazil. The latter author in his History of the 
Province of Santa Cruz, first printed at Lisbon in 
1576, declares Oahral to have been the discoverer 
of Brazil, withont referring in the slightest manner 
either to Vespucius or to his imaginary voyages of 
1501 and 1503. Yet Magalhaes merited and 
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received the praises of the great poet, Cai 
because he availed himself, in his work, of the most 
authentic sources of information. And could it, 
then, have been possible that he knew nothing of 
the books of voyages published in Lorraine, at 
Vienna, Venice, Paris, and elsewhere ? We are 
not of that opinion. 

The author of the Corografia BraztUea, while 
complaining of the falseness of Vespucius's narra- 
tives, cleverly remarks, that their very identity with 
those of Galvao stamps them as forgeries. And wa 
will further point out the silence of Father Joseph 
Teixeira, who, although in his work entitled De 
Portugallio'. Ortu, Regni Initiis, etc., he gives a 
summary of the remarkable events in the reign of 
King Emmanuel, and at the epoch of Vespucius's 
would-bo discoveries, says not a word of the Floren- 
tine navigator. And we would ask if this author, 
whose works are very numerous and nearly all 
printed at Paris towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, could have been ignorant of the pretensions 
of Yespucius, and even have known nothing of his 
letters, when the point in discussion was the Floren- 
tine's voyages, made by order of the king, Emman- 
uel? 

Thus, it appears that in the Portugviese historians 
of the sixteenth century, the name of Vespucius is 
never found ; and that no one at Kome should have 
been acquainted with his letters seems incredible, as 
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is justly observed by Napione ; ^ who owas, that if 
no mention ia made of them in the Itinerarium Port- 
ugallendum, published in 1508,^ nor by Albertino,^ 
nor Girali^ni,* and other contemporary authors,^ 
this silence ought to convince us that these writers 
did not regard them as genuine. He admits, too, 
that Guicciardnii, Segni, and others, who have 
spoken of the event, and many Italian anthors 
besides, have never attributed the discoveries in 
question to Vespucius, and adds that he has not 
met with any Tuscan savant or old Florentine his- 
torian, who maintained that the American continent 
was discovered by their countryman in advance of 
Columbus. 

The opinion of Guicciardini, it must be remem- 
bered, is of vast importance in this discussion ; for 
he was a Florentine, and contemporary ofVespucius; 
he had been Spanish ambassador at the court of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, and was, moreover, bound by 
family ties to the Medici, one of whom, Leo the 10th, 
called him to Rome. He made himself useful to 

1 Esame Critioo, page ^. 

" This 13 sn error of Napione, as we have astertHineil by mi esaoiina 
lioa of Ihe compilalion, which is not contained ia Ihe Royal Libraiy, 
but a copy of which wag obliginglj' loaned to us by M. Jomanl. An 
other ie to be found at the library of the Institute. 

3 In 1510. 

' See hJs Itinerary of 1516, and Zeno, Diss. Vossiane. 

' See Napione, (Esame Critioo,) upon the Portalan, (Deseriplion 
of SeaporlB, etc.) printed at Venice iu 1&8S, which, though speaking 
s>f Colnmbus, says not a word of Vespucius. 
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Ales3aijdc*-de' Medici, and, after the death of tliat 
prince, powoffully contnbuted to the election of 
Cosmo, of the same family. And amid a concurrence 
of circumstances like tlieso, is it credible that a histo- 
rian so celebrated as he was could have remained in 
ignorance of Vcspucius'a pretensions, and of the 
existence of his letters to Lorenzo Pier de' Medici, 
or that he would have proclaimed Columbus in the 
manner he did, if in his opinion the accounts of his 
own countryman had been worthy of belief? His 
manner of speaking of Columbus, and the Portu- 
guese and Spanish discoveries, betrays, we think, 
his hesitation respecting the claims of the Florentine. 
For he asserts that Columbus first discovered the 
New Continent, and that Vespueius went to it also,^ 
but, adds he {dopo lui) after Columbus. And he 
goes on immediately to say, that many others visited 
it likewise, and that they discovered otTter islands, 
and most extensive countries on terra firma. Now, 
if the navigators who, before 1504 and after Ves- 
pueius, accomplished great discovenes on the main 
land, took no part in the expeditions of that Floren- 
tine, it evidently follows that the historian meant it 
to be understood that terra jirma was not discovered 
by him, — an opinion which seems to us yet more 
clearly expressed in the very next words of the text : 
" Praise he to those Portuguese a 



' U is probable thai he iiere m 
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above all to Columhus, the discoverer of tJds most 
wonderful and dangerous naviyatwn, etc. etc. 

Bernardo Segni, an Italian historian, born at 
Plorence towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
was, like Uuieeiardini, a countryman and contem- 
porary of Vespuciua and his fabul us d a. 
He was at the head of a comme al 1 u nd 
must necessarily have been well a ^uamt d w th the 
field of discovery which such va t r n as had 
lately been made known, laid open t ad nt us 
expeditions. He made himself serviceable to the 
Medicean family, and the Duke, Cosmo de' Medici, 
confided to him a diplomatic mission to Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, who was on intimate terms with 
the Court of Portugal.^ Segni was afterwards 
appointed to be chief of the Academy, (de la Crus- 
ca,') and died at Florence in 1558. How then is it 
possible that this Florentine author, who lived and 
wrote in the time of Vespucius, who had the princi- 
pal direction of a commercial establishment, who 
had visited Germany, where the letters of Ves- 
pucius were already known, — how is it possible 
that he could have been ignorant of this person's 
claims to priority in the discovery of the New Con- 
tinent ? 

Ramusio himself, while inserting in his collection 
the so-called voyages of Vespucius, says, in his pre- 

1 See the Corps Diplomatique, section 24, by llie author, M. de 
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face to the expedition of tlie Portuguese, Francisco 
Alvares, in Ethiopia, that hia narrative should not 
be held in less esteem than those which we have 
already enjoyed ht/ means of the diseoveri/ of Co- 
lumbus. 

Hakluyt, in his dedicatory epistle to Sir Rohert 
Cecil, calls Columhus the first navigator who, in 
1492, discoveieil the New World ; notwithstanding 
what he relates of Madoc, and notwithstanding Ve?- 
pucius's pretensions. 

Besides, there is an ancient monument, still to be 
seen at Saint Paul, in Brazil, which afforiis, respect- 
ing the subject now before us, an additional proof of 
iiigh importance. At the entrance of the bar of 
Gananea, on the continental side, and upon a pile 
of stones, is found a pedestal of European marble, 
four hand-breadths in height, two in width, and one 
hand-breadth a(iaare. Cut upon it, are the arms of 
Portugal ; but the towers are wanting ; and, accord- 
ing to the autlior of the Brazilian Charography^ 
there is yet visible the date, 1503, which proves to 
a certainty, in his opinion, that the fleet sent that 
year, for the purpose of examining and exploring la 
Terra de Santa Cruz, did not get as far as eighteen 
degrees of south latitude, as Veapueius alleges ; be- 
cause, if it had it must necessarily have left land- 
marks resembling the arms of Portugal, and of the 

' Avres ds Cazat, Corograaa Brszilicy, publislieil in 1817, vol. i. 

p. s-.^. 
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same date, in order to ratify the act of taking pos- 
session, according to the custim of the timeB,^ 

The same author,^ analyzing with a judiciovis criti- 
cism the marine expeditions of Vcspucius, ohserves 
that his first letter, aa well as the summary attri- 
buted to him, upon the pretended voyage of 1501, 
present nothing but inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and errors beyond endurance, at the same time that 
they are perfectly mute on those essential points which 
are never forgotten by a navigator, leading one to 
suppose that Vcspucius never went to Brazil at alt. 
And, moreover, that the account contained in his 
second letter, upon the expedition of 1503, is dia- 
metrically opposed to contemporary history, and 
nothing better than a tissue of barefaced falsehoods ; 
that it lacks accuracy in indicating the fleet's destina- 
tion, disguises events, substitutes absurd fables for 
facts, and, in a ^yord, designedly suppresses the 
truth. In the opinion, too, of the author we quote, 
it seems highly improbable that a foreigner would 
have been sent for by the king of Portugal to com- 
mand his ships when already more than one expedi- 
tion bad been under the guidance of Portuguese 
pilots ; that to the land of Labrador, '"or example, 
that of Vasco di G-ama, of Cahral, of Gaspar de 
Lemos, and of others bejides. 

1 ThiB ouslom is proved by a great nuinberoC writers of Itefifleenlh 
and sixfecntii tentuties. 

2 See note No, 1, p. SO. 
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" The customs pertaining to pilotage," sajs M. dc 
Humboldt/ " which prevailed in the grand expedi- 
tions of Columbus, Gama, and Magellan, and which 
appear to us of so uncertain a character, would have 
been the admiration, I will not say merely of the 
mariners of Phoenicia, Carthage, and Greece, but 
even of the able navigators of Catalonia, the Basque 
Provinces, of Dieppe, and Venice, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries," 

Las Casas in 1502, (and this date is very import- 
ant,') had in his possession letters written by Colum- 
bus, upon the marks or proofs of western lands, 
eolUcted together hy Portuguese pilots? 

These facts, and many others which we omit for 
lack of space, show In what estimation should be 
held the complaints of Vespueius against the igno- 
rance of Portuguese pilots and mariners, when, in 
the relation of his fabulous voyage of 1501, by way 
of displaying his cosmographical acquirements, he 
speaks as follows : — " It must here be remarked 
tliat this place ia still about seven hundred leagues 
from Cape Vert, and that I calculate on having 
sailed more than eight hundred, on account of what 
we suffered from the temfiestuous and changeable 
state of the weather, which was invariably hostile to 
us, as also from the ignorance of the pilot, — a sort 

I Eiamen Critique sur I'Histoire de Ja Geogrspliie du Nouveau 
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of "people who are always the oause of long voyages. 
So that we arrived in such a place, that if I liad 
not been acquainted with Cosmography there would 
have been an end of us,, especially as we had not a 
pilot who could tell within fifty leagues where 
we were. There we were, wandering about, now 
on this side and now on that, without knowing our 
course, when I all at once provided for my own 
safety and that of my companions by means of my 
astrolabe, quadrant, and other astrological instru- 
ments ; which caused me to be highly honored by 
all hands, to such a degree, indeed, that from that 
time I was held by them in that esteem with which 
the learned arc always regarded by good men, be- 
cause I taught them the way of really navigating 
well, and, in fact, did 80 much, that they all ac- 
knowledge that ordinary pilots, ignorant of cosmo- 
graphy in comparison with me, would never have 
known how to make this passage," 

Is it not evident, if this description of events be 
true, that the fault lay with him who, in spite of his 
cosmographical science and his influence in the ex- 
pedition, allowed the ignorance of a pilot to prolong 
the voyage, " running now in one direction and now 
in another " ? And why did he make use of his 
astrolabe and his knowledge only when death stared 
them in the face ? Can any one believe, after hav- 
ing read what has gone before, that the pilots " could 
not tell within fifty leagues, where they were," — 
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that those who had been brought up jn the excellent 
school of Sagres, men who had traversed the ocean 
so often, could have been so profoundly ignorant ? 

The valuable collection of /"orte^ams, written in 
Portuguese at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which is in the Royal Library at Paris, proves 
the injustice of the Florentine navigator towards the 
Portuguese pilots and mariners whose reputation he 
desired to sacrifice that he might pedantically mag- 
nify his own nautical wisdom. This beautiful manu- 
script, now for the first time, perhaps, made known 
to the worid, contains a series of observations, some 
of which go back as far as the year 1500.^ In it, 
among other documents, we find, 1st, Tables for 
astronomical observations ; 2d, The division and 
explanation of the tables, with the manner of using 
them ; 3d, The rule of calculation for reducing lea- 
gues to degrees ; the manner of calculating the lati- 
tude and longitude, and of determining the variation 
of the compass ; 4th, A treatise upon the magnetic 
needle ; and 5ih, the rule for finding the polar star 
by means of the needle, and also the Cross in the 
southern hemisphere, etc. etc. 

The pilots, Andr^ Pires, Pero Martins, and Guan- 
chimo, among others, were the authors of these For- 
tulans, and they notice the acquaintance with the 
i by the ancient geometricians. It is 
n by llif eullior in lie Siipplemenij cud. 7, 
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probable that thej referred to Posldonius af Rhodes, 
followed by Ptolemy, and to Eratosthenes, followed 
by Strabo, &e. ; at all events, they established the 
theory pursued by Bartholomew Bias, which they 
recommend as the most accurate,^ 

These details are sufficient to show how unjustly 
was the reproach of ignorance cast at the Portu- 
guese pilofe by Vespucius ; for it is most obvious, 
1st, that the pilots who were the contemporaries of 
that Florentine had attained the most extensive cos- 
raograhpical instruction peculiar to their epoch, and 
that they made use of the astronomical ephemeris of 
Ke^omontanus ; as any one can ascertain by inspecfr 
ing carefully what is said by Barros and Amoretti 
in the introduction to the treatise on navigation by 
Pigafetta ; and 2d, it is equally obvious that their 
observations were baeed upon the most ancient au- 
thorities, not excepting the Portuguese, as, for e-i- 
ample, upon those of Bartholomew Dias, in 148fi, 
when he discovered the Cabo Tormentoso, since 
called the Cape of Good Hope.^ 

' In the Cosmographical works of the Portuguese pilots, tbere is no 
respect for juJiciel astrology. It will be seen that the Tractatua 
Spliera, by Andalo Nigro, bad not the slightest influence on tliese 
atithors, any more thaa the writings oftlie celebrated Thomas of Pisa. 
Nor do we fiud ia these produeU'ons the vagaries of the ssitonomers of 
the middle age, in their astrological dreams. It rather seems that the 
works of the famous Pious of Mirandola, against judicial astrology, ' 
had already eserted a great influence upon the Portuguese oosmo- 
graphers. 

' The maniiscripls could furnish us witli more ample details, but they 
would divert us &ota oat sahjecl. 
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Neither in this collection of I'ortulans, nor in the 
remarks of two other Portuguese pilots,^ Emmanuel 
Alvares and Ayre5 Fernandez, (who were also of 
the sixteenth century, between 1525 and 1550,) is 
to be found the slightest notice of the observations of 
Vespucius. Now, if Vespucius, by means of his 
cosmographical knowledge had been able, as he 
eajs, to save the expedition of 1501, and on that 
account was regarded bj Portuguese mariners as a 
savant of the first order, is it to be presumed that 
the authors of the Portulane, by whom the greater 
part of this work was digested in the very Hfetlme 
of Vespucius, would have forgotten the observations 
made by ao great a cosmographer ? — observations 
the more important since, according to him, they were 
the salvation of a fleet ! The study of geographers 
and historians, both Greek and Roman, was then, 
(in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,) cultivated 
with an extraordinary enthusiasm by the Portuguese, 
on account of the continual progress made in dis- 
covery and geographical knowledge among them, 
consequent upon the Arabian rule, which had widely 
spread the literary productions of the anciente and 
a taste for geography. M. Dacier, in a report made 
in the name of the Institute, has vividly set forth 
e utility there would be, in causing the 



> Manuscripts iu Ilie Royal Library, No. 8, na-3, Colberl Collec- 
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earliest Portuguese and Italian maps of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries' to be engraved, so 
as to show what influence upon European discoveries 
in Africa the geographical knowledge of the Arabs 
had had. As to ourselves, the comparative study of 
Portuguese maps and narratives, and of works ante- 
rior to the fifteenth century, has furnished us with 
the most positive proof of the influence which the 
perusal of ancient geographers, and of navigators of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, had on the 
marine expeditions of the Portuguese and upon their 
distant discoveries. 

The celebrated prince Don Pedro, duke of Co'im- 
bra, son of king John I., who had visited the East, 
and received from the sultan of Babylon and from 
Amurat U. marks of their esteem, who had pro- 
foundly studied the Greek and Latin classics, and 
who maintained with Angelo Pohziano (Politian) 
and other learned men, relations of an intimate iiar 
ture, brought to Lisbon a copy of the voyages of 
Marco Polo, which had been presented to him at 
Venice. And, on the other hand, his illustrious 
brother, the infant Don Henry, gave to voyages and 
cosmographical studies the most astonishing impulse, 
and that, too, long before the time of Vcspucius. 
The pilots, who doubtless studied at the school of 
navigation at Sagres, attained a degree of knowledge 

I Rsppon Bu Nom d' 1' Inslilut, p. 190, 
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which even now surpriaea us. Aid these facts 
authorize us to ahege that the recriminations of 
Vespucius are void of justice, and the ficta he 
cites equally wanting in accuracy. 

We will continue to fortify our own conelu^iona by 
the opinions of a number of other writers ^hom we 
have not yet quoted. The author of a work called, 
Novtis OrUs, seu India Oceidentahs, (The New 
World, or the Western India,) etc., which was pub- 
lished in 1621, declares Columbus to have been the 
discoverer of the New Continent, without so much 
as once alluding to Vespucius. He complains of the 
wrong already committed against the former, and, 
speaking of the newly-found land, says : "It was 
first discovered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, 

in the year, &c. &c as well as other islands 

and countries of this New World, although some per- 
sons most unjustly and invidiously, but at the same 
tjme vainly, deny Columbus this honor," &o. &c. 

Father Seraphino de Freitas, a Portuguese writer 
of the century just mentioned, in his book, Dejusto 
Imperio Lusitanonim Asiatico (concerning the legitL 
imate Asiatic Empire of the Portuguese,) printed at 
Valiadolid in 1625, without mentioning Vespucius, 
says of Columbus : Christopher Columbus discovered 
the Indies. And, moreover, if we examine the 
opinions of many authors of the eighteenth century, 
as yet unnoticed by us, we shali find thorn in like 
manner hostile to the Florentine navigator. Stu- 
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veiiio, for example, in hia De vera Novi Orhis In- 
ventors Sisaertatio Sistorico-critica, published at 
Frankfort in 1714, is in no way favorable to the 
pretensions of Tespucius. 

Prevost did not insert in his collection the narra^ 
lives of Vespucius, because he did not consider tliem 
UB mfficiently wortly of confidence. And in the 
Bistoire Generale dee Voyages^ we read as follows : 
" The narrations given by Americus Vespucius con- 
tfun an account of two voyages which he made on 
the same coast (Brazil) in the name of Emmanuel, 
King of Portugal ; hut the dates of them are false, 
and therein consists the fraud. For it is proved by 
all contemporary testimony that, at the time referred 
to, he was employed in other expeditions." 

The learned journalists of Tr^voux vigorously re- 
futed, from the moment of its appearance, Bandini'a 
book, in which he attempts the defence of Vespu- 
cius,^ In our quotations from them we shall show 
in what light this apology was regarded by the 
critics, who thus express themselves : " Hojeda sailed 
with Americus Vespucius in 1499, as was juridically 
proved on oath by Hojeda himself and Andres de 
Morales, one of his pilots, when Don Diego Colum- 
bus, son and successor of Christopher, commenced a 
prosecution against Vespucius,^ who, for the sake of 
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fixing his name on the New World, saw fit to pro- 
claim that he had discovered the Continent in 1497, 
antedating his first voyage by two years, or rather, 
making two out of one, with attendant circumstances, 
which Hojeda and Morales declared to be false. A 
final decree of the royal Council of the Indies fol- 
lowed, establishing the fraud of Vespucius, which 
bemg the case, and the legitimate proofs of it being 
yet preserved in the archives of the said Council, 
what reliance can he placed on the accounts we have 
received of the two first voyages of this navigator, 
and how great suspicion should attach itself ia his 
other writings, according to the maxim of Phiedrns : 



" Antonio de Herrera, the great historian of the 
Indies, who studiously analyzed the documents in the 
Archives of the Council, informs us that Ilojeda in 
1502 made a second voyage to America, accom- 
panied by Vespucius. Here, then, is an alibi dis- 
tinctly pronounced against what is found in the last 
portion of the Abbe Bandini's collection, where the 

luted by the Council againal the heirs of Christopher Columbus. See 
Navarrele, Cdeooion de los Viagee, vol. iii. pp. 5, 539. This suit was 
begun by the king's ti-eaeurjr agsinsl Don Diego Columbus, son of Ihe 
admiral. We have been acquainted with thfse douumenis only a 
Ultle while, and that through eitraets of MiiBoz and Navarrele, Vol. 
iii. pp. 559, 560, 395. Sii that there mual have bee n an error on the 
pan of the compilers of the Memoirea de Ti'evoux. Nevertheless, we 
have Ihoughl il advisable to transcribe this part of the article, as an 
e.ddilioual proof of what we have before said. 
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author pretends that Vespucius left Lishon ^ for Bra- 
zil in 1501, whence he did not return till the month 
of September, 1504. Bandini says 'that the King 
of Spain, delighted with the success of Vespucius, 
caused him to equip three vessels for the purpose of 
discovering the Trapobane in the Indian sea, hu* 
that, the king of Portugal having induced him to 
enter his service, he secretly betook himself to Lis- 
bon,^ where the King Emraanuel provided him with 
three vessels, and whence he sailed the 10th of May, 
1501, steering for Africa, and that he made a second 
voyage to the same course in 1503. But how does 
this agree with the voyage to Brazil in 1501, which 
lasted three years, and with the second voyage of 
Hojeda's to the West Indies in 1501 and 1502 ? 
Bandini himself seems not a little embarrassed in 
arranging all these accounts, for, in his fourth chap- 
ter is found a digression, the object of which is to 
ascertain to what peraonage were addressed the let 
ters of Vespucius. But something surer than even 
the thread of Ariadne was necessary to save him 
from this labyrinth." ^ 

The same critics remark in another place that, 

■ The "An de vjtilier les Dales," vol. xii. p. 115, fixea Ihe depart- 
ure of Vespucius and Hojeda Ihe same year, 1301. 

' In ihis Bandini contradietsVespiioiuB'Blellers. See the affair of 
the letters patent whioh he pretended he received from the king of 
Portugal, etc. etc. 

3 We have elsewhere examined this point. See the SidUtin de la 
Socim Geographiqui, Septembre, 1836, pp. 138, 159, 160, 161. 
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" the list of writers, almost all Italians, and for the 
most part Florentmas, irom ■whom proceed these 
pompous eulogies of Vespucius, fills up the seventh 
and last chapter of his life , but in it not a single 
authority upon the histoncal pomt heiore us is to be 
discovered, which can affect, however slightly, the 
proofs that array themselves against the Florentine 
navigator." ^ 

If the critique of the Journal de Treooux is severe, 
the expressions of Claret de Fleurieu, in his Obser- 
vations sur la Division Hydrographiqu,e du Globe^ 
are not less remarkable in our present discussion. 

" No part of the east coast of America," says he, 
" bears the name of Columbus, who discovered it. 
When one surveys the eastern shore of the New 
World, bordered by the Atlantic and approaching 
the equator, it is with a sort of indignation that he 
can discover neither island, nor cape, nor a single 
point of this immense territory which is called after 
the hero navigator who discovered the continent, as 
he had previously the islands. Columbus is unheard 

1 Tbis article of the Mtmsirt) dt Tr6iioux, allbough hardly cited by 
Napioae, has nevenheless received the praises of this distinguished 
wnter, whi> says, Esapts Critico del pritjto Viaggio dd Vesjiuecij 
p. 18: — "Very differently from Father Richa judgi-d his learned 
brolheis, the suthnrs of the Journal dt Trivoux, who, se soon as the 
life and letters of Vespucius appeared in print, strenuously opposed 
the opinions of Bandini, and sustained the causo and inconieslable 
rights of Columbus," 

' In the fourth volume of the Voyagej ^ Etienne Mirrhand, Paris, 
1799, p. 25. 
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of and unseen, while an adventurer, Americus Ves- 
pudus, embarked in what ea^aaity nobody can tell, 
wnder the orders of Alonso de Hojeda, and visiting 
a part of the Continent subsequently to its discovery, 
succeeded in attaching to it forever his own name ! 
He audaciously announced himself to all Europe as 
the first discoverer of the Continent of the New 
World, and deluded Europe, without examining, gave 
credit to hia assertion ! Men soon accustomed them- 
selves to cali the fourth part of the earth — a part 
far surpassing every other in extent — hy the name 
of an impostor, who said he had discovered.it and was 
helieved; and this name usurped the pla«e which 
the genius, courage, and perseverance of Columbus 
had le^timately acquii'ed for his own ! But unhap- 
pily time has sanctioned this usurpation, and the in- 
justice done can no longer be remedied. Yet the 
revival of its memory is to render to the immortal 
hero who suffered the wrong a reparation, which 
springs from posterity in revenge of t^e ingratitude 
he endured from his contemporaries." ^ 

We will now turn to the opinion of a very learned 
man, who, hy order of the Spanish government, de- 
voted a portion of his life to the study of documents 
which related to the history of the discovery of the 
New Continent; we mean the historian Mufioz/ 

• The author of ihis angry passage was not ignorant of the publioa- 
lion of the AbW Bsndini in favor of Vespucius, for he cites it in a note, 
^ Historic del'NuevD Mundo, b/ J. Bant. Muaaz, Madiid. 
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He says, " that there are no other pubiishecl ac- 
counts of those navigators who continued the dis- 
coveries of Columbus up to 1500, eteept the narrar 
tivea of the famous Vespudm, from whom the New 
Continent took its name ; and that the^e narratives, 
often printed, and finally brought together into one 
collection by Bandini in 1745, have only served to 
complete the proofs of the impostures of their author, 
as in another place I will show," ^ 

"Nevertheless," the same author remarks, "I 
ought not to pass bt/ in silence this instance of suc- 
cessful cheating. Vespucius, regarded as a mari- 
ner, was vastly/ inferior to almost all the navigators 
of his time; and yet he was better rewarded than 
any of them ; his memory, even to our day, having 
been cherished with all but the same homage as that 
which Columbus's has received. Even after a thou- 
sand learned writers have stripped this Florentine 
impostor of his mask, he still finds apologists ; and 
who can tell if human fi-^lty may not yet bring forth 
imitators of Bandini and Felice, who in their desire 
to sustain the mendacious glory of their hero by the 
aid of fiction, promising all the while authentic doc- 
uments, have come to us citing the authority of 
Moreri ? " 

Camus, whose peculiar study was collections of 
voyages, although he had it not in his power to ex- 

' Miiaoz having published only his fire! voJuniP, was unable lo fulfil 
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amine that of Vicenza, tliua expresses himself when 
speaking of the relations of Vespucius : " / declare 
that there is here a great deal of uncertainty, and 
hut a slight stamp of authentieity ; " and further 
on/ ho adds, " Ameriaus Vespudus has in this 
respect usurped a glory which did not belong to 
him." 

Peuchefc, in the introduction to his BieUonnaire 
de la Geographic Oommergante, observes that in 
forming an estimate of Vespucius's pretensions, he 
will say, with Voltaire, that the glory of having dis- 
covered tho New World incontestably belongs to 
him who had the genius and courage to undertake 
the first voyage. The honor, as Bewton in his dis- 
pute with Leibnitz remarks, is due to the discoverer 
alone. Those who foliow are only disciples. Colum- 
bus had already made three voyages with the rank 
of admiral, five years before Americus Vespucius, 
under the command of Hojeda, made a single one 
in the capacity of geographer.^ 

Formaleone, in his Saggio sulla Nautica antiaa 
de' Veneziani, exclaims, " This insolent Florentine, 
Americus Vespucius, robbed Columbus of the glory 
of giving his name to the New World." 

Cladera, in his Iwafiffaciones Sistoricas sohre 

' Mcmnirei! sur 1h Colleolion dts grands end pelits Voysges, elo. p. 
164. 
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los Prindpales Descohrimientos, is of the same 
opinion with the historian Herrera, and in direct 
opposition to the pretensions of the panegyrists of 
Vespueius. 

And, finally, M. de Humboldt, in his Examen de 
VHistoire de la Glographie du Nbuveau Continent, 
whenever he allndes to the expeditions attributed to 
Vespueius, declares again and again how prohlemar 
tical he considers them. " If it he true," are the 
words of this illustrious savant,^ " that Vespueius 
saw, in that which he calls his third voyage, (between 
May, 1501, and September, 1502,) what he says 
he did, the constellation of the Great Bear at the 
horizon, he must have got to about the twenty-sixth 
degree of south latitude upon the eastern coast of 
America, and not to the thirty-second as he himself 
affirm,." 

This being the manner in which the learned au- 
thor treats of the fabulous third voyage of Vespu- 
eius, respecting the second we find what follows : ^ 
" Vespueius, in Ms pretended second expedition of 
1499, calls by the name of AntilHa the island which 
Columbus had discovered a few years before, that 
is, Hayti." Somewhat further, he continues,^ " I 
have not found in the letters of Vespueius the con- 
junction of the moon and Mars, which ought to have 
f that navigator in 1499." And 
' Vol. i. p. S51. 
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agaia,^ speaking of clandestine voyages,^ he saja, " It 
is to this si>rt of expeditions, perhaps, that those also 
belong which Veapueius must have made for the king, 
between 1501 and 1504, upon' the coast of Brazil, 
although the pilot Vasco Gareia,^ who designed the 
maps of western America, having received from Ves- 
puciua the true latitude of Cape Saint Augustine, 
remarks, that if the Tlorentine voyager went there 
clandestinely and maliciously in the service of the 
Portuguese, he never would have ventured to boast 
of it in Spain,"* 

What the pilot Garcia suggests is truly sagacious ; 
for, in fact, Vespueius would not have dared to make 
such a boast in Spain, where the laws of July 28th, 
1500, and of June 8th, 1501, inflicted very serious 
penalties on those who undertook similar enterprises. 
If, then, his voyages, undertaken for a foreign sove- 
reign, ever really took place, how did it happen that 
he returned to Spain subsequently to the ordinances 
of which we just spoke ? And how could he have 
received the royal instructions of the loth of Septem- 
ber, 1506, which are copied hy Munoz ? This is a 
still stronger proof of the falseness of the relations 
relative to the fictitious voyages of 1501 and 1503. 

Expressions like the following are found in M. de 
Humboldt's work : — " Whatever doubts may be 

1 IbW, pp. 355, 356. s See Navarrele, vol. iii. 

' It must be remembeied that lhi.s pilot was a Spaniaii!. 
' See Navarrele, vol. iii. pp. 24, 32. 
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entertained respecting Tespveitis and Ms very pro- 
hlematieal Series of expeditions " &e &c. 
" The contestable dates of Ameneus Vespucius's 
first letters " &c. &c,* And in another place ^ he 
observes, " The only occasion on which the name of 
Columbus 13 found iu the letters of Vespucius, is 
when it is mentioned in connection with Antillia." 
The author then, after citing the Latin text of the 
Coimograjice Introductio, adds, " These words are 
taken from the narrative of Vespucius's pretended 
second voyage, which he says he finished on the 
eighth of September, 1500. The connection of 
events proves that the name of Antillia was given 
by Vespucius to the island of Hispaniola, and that 
the account written is that of the voyage he made 
with Hojeda ; for in the first feigned voyage, the 
commencement of which Vespucius says was the 
twentieth of May, 1497, Hispaniola is simply called 
Ity, a corruption without doubt of A'iti." 

" Bartholomew di Las Oasas," it is subsequently 
remarked by M, de Humboldt, " informs us that it 
was the Portuguese who applied by preference the 
name of Antillia to Hispaniola ; and then, if Ves- 
pucius did not, as he himself asserts, embark in 
company with any Portuguese till 1501 and 1503, 
how came he to designate as Portuguese the pilots 
and mariners of his expedition in the narrative of 

1 Vol. ii. p. 3. ' Ibid, p. 176. 
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his pretended voyage in 1497, that is, four years 
before his arrival in Portugal ? " 

From all that we have brought to light and ex- 
posed, it appears to ns the following facts may be 
deduced, supported, as they are, by a vast number 
of contemporary arid other authorities, which have 
been examined and discussed according to the rules 
of true criticism : ^ 

1. The discovery of the New Continent is due, 
without a doubt, to Columbus ; or, if he was not the 
first to discover this part of the world, he was, at 
least, the man who re-discovered it, and in a positive 
and definite shape communicated the knowledge of 
it. For, if he verified what the Egyptian priest 
indicated to Solon the Athenian, as is related by 
Plato in the TimEeus, respecting the island of At- 
lantis ; if he realized the hypothesis of jEtiau ; if 
he accomplished the prophecy of Seneca in the Me- 
dea ; if he demonstrated that the story of the mys- 
terious Carthagenian vessel, related hj Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, was not a dream ; if he esta- 
blished by deeds, that there was nothing visionary 
in what St. Gregory pointed at in one of his letters 
to St. Clement ; if, in a word, Coiumhus proved by 
hia discovery, the existence of the land which Ma- 
doc had visited before him, as Hakluyt and Powell 
pretended, and ascertained to a certainty that which 
for the ancients had always been so uncertain, pro- 
blematical, and mysterious, — his glory becomes only 
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the more splendid, and more an object to command 
admiration, 

2. Priority in discovery of the eastern part of 
the New Southern Continent belongs to those Portu- 
guese navigakn-S who, by a series of expeditions, 
■were the first to explore those immense regions.^ 

3. AmericuH Vespucius never commanded a sin- 
gle expedition ; for, even in the second voyage 
of Hojeda, that of 1499 and 1500, be was only a 
subaltern. And that expedition, the only one which 
he seems to have had any share in, confined itself to 
an examination of the coast of Venezuela, and was 

1 The aulhor of ihe Coio^rafia Braziiica, (vol. i. p. M.) says, thiU 
the Spanish vniUrt pretend Ihat their eounlrymsn, Vioenle Yafiez 
Pinzon, had recogDized Cape St. Augustine, and given ttie aaine of 
Cape ConsolaUon to il, Ihi'ee moiillis before Cabral discovered Porto 
Segiiro. And to prove that Cape St. Augustine and Cape Consola- 
tion are the same, Ihey assert lliat PInzon had viewed the land al a 
great distance, Ihat the water of the sea was very rauildy, wliitisl), and 
as sweet as river water, and that soundings were found at sixteen 
fatboma. But all lh«se signs and all these particulars prove quite the 
coatraty, and go to show that Cape CoiaoUiiion was the North Cape, 
■which is in the seoond degree of south lalilnde. Tlie land of Cape 
St. Angustine, and the neighborhood of it, are dal, and can be seen 
only a eliorl distance at sea; the waters in that locality are remarka- 
bly clear and transparent; and the lead marks sixteen fathoms only 
near shore. Nor can sweet water be found on this ooast except in 
those rivers where the sea does not ascend. The same author acknow- 
ledgea that Pinion, having run forty leagues along this coast, ascer- 
tained that the soreet water issued from the river Marnnpas, that is, 
the Atii^Eon; whose mouth is more than four titindred leagues from 
St. Augustine. See also Ihe remarks of Robertson, bcoli li., and bel- 
ter still, Ihe deposition ofCabol, in 151S, before the eouneil of pilots. 
See lifcewise the observations by the author, M. de Sanlarem, upon the 
celebrated miip of Juan de la Cosa, drawn in 1500. 
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under the direction of the celebi-ated Biscayan piiot, 
Juan de la Cosa. 

4. The voyages attributed to Vespucius being 
problematical, and destitute of those proofs whicli 
insure authenticity,^ he has no claim to be classed 
among the first discoverers of the New Continent; 
for if among these are to take their places those who 
visited that region subsequently to Columbus and 
Cabral, then even Pinzon, (in 1499 and 1500,) 
Lope, (in 1500,) and De las Bastidas, (in 1501,) 
might dispute this honor with the Florentine, and 
with ao much the more reason as they themselves 
were in chief command of the expeditions to which 
their names are attached. 

A series of contemporary documents, taken from 
the royal archives of Simancas and Seville, and only 
very lately published, (1829,) establishes in the 
clearest possible manner, that Vespucius had been 
employed in catering for vessels, as had also Berardi ; 
that, on the death of Berardi, in 1495, he succeeded 
him as purveyor ; and that in this way he was occu- 
pied, without interruption, till 1499, when he em- 
barked with Hojeda.^ It further shows that he 
caused himself to be naturalised in Spain, in 1505 ; ^ 
and that he still continued commissioned to purchase 
the necessaries for vessels leaving Seville for the 

' See the notes inserted by Ihe author in the Bulletin of September, 
1841. 

' See the documents collected by MuHoz end Navarrete, vol, iii. 
CtJ. Diplom. 

3 LelleiB pattint of April 21th. (Aichivee of Simuiiciis,) 
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New World and the East Indies, in 1506 and 1507, 
which was the very moment when the famous Oos- 
mographieB Introdtictio and the pretended discoveries 
of the Florentine geographer were published in Lor- 
raine under the pseudonym, Ilacomilus. The same 
series of documents informs us that Vespucius had 
been appointed boatswain's mate to a vessel called 
the Medina, for a voyage which never took place, 
and that too, several years after the discovery of the 
New World by Columbus, and a long while subse- 
quently to this great man's receiving the rank of 
Admiral. Now, these documents, entirely unknown 
to Bandini and Father Canovai, the two apologists 
of the Florentine, confirm in the most positive man- 
ner the results which we have laid before our read- 
ers ; and in them is not found the slightest mention 
of any discoveries whatever made hj that navigator; 
and surely in his letters of naturalization, and in his 
patent of pilot-major, dated March 22d, 1508, if any 
discoveries had really been made by him, some allu- 
sion must have necessarily been made to them ; but, 
on the contrary, in these papers nothing is met with 
except the formal terms peculiar to the chancellery, 
The conclusion from all which is, that previously to 
1499 Vespucius had made not a single voyage of 
discovery, and that subsequently to that period his 
services were held in so slight consideration as to 
entitle him only to the simple rank of pilot-major, 
sixteen years after the discovery of the New Con- 
tinent by Admiral Columbus. 
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We learn further from these documents, that in 
1515 the observations of Vesfucius weie regarded 
as so little worthy of credit in Spiin that, in a coun- 
cil of pilots wluch took place m that year for the' 
purpose of determining the latitude of St. Augns- 
tine, Sebastian Cabot employed these words : ■ — '■'■If 
any faith can he placed in the voyage ■which Ameri- 
cm mys he made, ^c. ^e." And John VespuciuB 
himself, nephew of Americus, and member of the 
council, while doing his utmost to give effect to the 
authority of his uncle upon the true latitude of the 
Cape, evidently indicates by his expressions, that 
he had not too much confidence in his relative's 
stories ; for the termination of what he had to say 
was as follows : — "If Sis Sighness was desirous 
of verifying what Ameriaus had said respecting the 
latitude of the Cape, he could determine its accuracy 
by sending a caravel there." The other pilots 
were ignorajit of the subject : and Vasco Garcia, 
who was best disposed to Americus on this point, 
proved, by what he said, still more strongly, in our 
opinion, what faint confidence the narratives of Ves- 
pucius, relative to these voyages, merited. 

We will finish this chapter by declaring, in the 
most positive manner and with the greatest sincerity, 
that in the present discussion it has not been our 
object to obscure or diminish in the least degree 
the immense renown which belongs to the country 
of Vespucius ; but that, on the contrary, being en- 
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thus'astic in our admiration of that cradle of the arte 
and sciences, and birthplace of so many celebrated 
men, we should have easily hastened to proclaim 
Vespuclus as one of that number, if such an honor 
had been legitimately due to his deserts. But the 
land of Dante and of the Medici stands in no need 
of a fame that has been usurped, nor of a grandeur 
which three centuries have disputed. We are cer- 
tain, then, that no imputation will he cast upon us ; 
for, if with a thousand other writers, some of them 
Italians, we have set ourselves in opposition to one 
native of Italy, we have at the same time defended 
the cause of 'another individual bom in that coun- 
try. 

If there be any of our readers who yet entertain 
■ doubts on a point in the history of discovery so full 
of confusion and difficulty as" that under considera- 
tion, we beg them to accompany us, while we de- 
monstrate more fully than we have yet done, the 
errors and contradictions of Father Canovai, author 
of the eulogy on Vespucius; as we have already 
exposed those of Bandini, his other eulogist, therein 
being supported by the learned authors of the Me- 
moires da Trhoux, by the historian Robertson, the 
Chevalier Napione, and others. 

No one, let it be remarked, in conclusion, has a 
right to alter and amend, as has been attempted, a 
certain portion of Vespucius's letters, wherein facts 
and dates are erroneously stated, for the sake of 
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making them coincide with the existence of individ- 
uals to whom they were addressed ; nor can there 
be, consistently with justice, a substitution of other 
facts, dates, and names, in the extraordinary expect- 
ation of procuring for these documenta an authenti- 
city and a stamp of veracity, which originally they 
never had. Such is the theme which we propose 
more fully to develop, as we proceed in this exam- 
ination. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We have demonstrated, in the preceding chap- 
ters, 1. That not the slightest trace of Vespucius, 
nor a single document concerning him, or bis proh- 
lematical voyages of 1501 and 1503, is to be found 
in the rojal archives of Portugal, notwithstanding 
all he says of himself, and of the invitation which 
the king Emmanuel gave him, on sending his letters 
patent ; and, moreover, if he had spoken the truth, 
that such traces and documents should have existed 
in that national depository, at least while the histo- 
rian Goes was livmg, in like manner as several 
documents concerning him are still extant in the 
archives of Timancas and Seville. 2. That all the 
Portuguese historians and geographers of the six- 
t«enth century have preserved a profound silence 
respecting Vespucius, and his fabulous voyages of 
1501 and 1503. 3. That Italian, and even Tuscan 
writers, scrupulously honest, and contemporaries, too, 
of the event, have universally declared that Colum- 
bus was the first who discovered the New Continent. 
And 4. We have shown by a great many documents 
and by critical analyses, the inconsistencies of Ves- 
pucius's narratives, and of the letters attributed to 
him. We have cited more than one hundred and 
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fifty authorities, authors who wrote on voyages and 
discoveries ; some of whom were contemporaries, 
and others adepts in the science of geographical 
history. With Navarrete we have exposed the 
absurdity of Vespucius's observations, the result of 
which would have been to put his vessels one hun- 
dred and sixty-five leagues in the interior of the Con- 
tinent ! and Lave exhibited the inconsistency of his 
taking possession of newly-found lands in the name 
of the king of Spain, when, according to his own 
account, the expedition nas ordered by the king of 
Portugal. "We have made manifest the incoherence 
of his story, by which it would appear that the num- 
ber of his vessels dwindled down to a solitary bark, 
with a crew of only four or five sailors ; and that, 
after having accomplished in it a voyage of three 
hundred leagues to Bahia, and a subsequent one of 
two hundred and sixty, he finished by leaving his 
vessei in port and returning to Lisbon ! We have 
made evident the impossibility of his having written 
and addressed letters to a iing who had been dead 
twenty-four years ; and of his having been educated, 
as he pretends in hia dedication to Ren^ of Lor- 
raine, with a prince who was forty-two yeara old at 
the time of his birth ! We have proved that his 
letters could not have been addressed to Rene 11. ; 
and have stated how difiicult it is to beheve that 
they were written either to Lorenzo Piero de' Med- 
ici, called the Magnificent, who was no longer alive 
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at the time of Veapucius's voyages, or to Lorenzo 
n., who had not, when the first of these took place, 
yet attained his eighth year ! We have estab- 
lished, by the rules of true criticism, that a single 
essential defect, which, morally speaking, could not 
have slipped into an authentic document, evinces 
the falseness of the writing where it is found ; and 
that, consequently, the important errors both in his- 
tory and chronology, which we have pointed out 
in the present ease, conduce to a like conclusion. 
Equally true, too, is it, aa we have shown, that an 
individual fact, which cannot be made to correspond 
with such and such personages and circumstances to 
which a document relates, is sufGcient to condemn 
the said document as a forgery. We have ex- 
plained, by an examination of the oldest and most 
rare collections of voyages, what weight was given 
to the report of Vespucius's pretended discoveries, 
by means of fraudulent title-pages ; and, with con- 
temporary works in hand, unedited manuscripts and 
documents very lately drawn from public archives, 
we have made known how many false judgments 
have been pronounced on Vespueius and his fabu- 
lous voyages. And now, after having done thus 
much, we will confine ourselves to certain observa- 
tions, whose end will be to dissipate, if possible, the 
doubts of those who still permit themselves to be 
deluded by the mendacious pretensions of Vespu- 
cius's friends, by the panegyrists of his discoveries, 
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and by the p^msa] of worla which are the fruit of 
error and adulation. 

Among more than two hundred productions which 
have passed under our examination, there are but 
two, — the two eulogies published by Bandini, and 
especially by Father Canovai, — that are wholly fa- 
vorable to the pretensions of Vespueius. Eandim's 
work, as we have already said, so far from satisfying 
those who doubted the truth of Vespueius's narra- 
tives, or rather the narratives attributed to bim, 
was, at the instant of its publication, refuted by the 
erudite compilers of the Mcmoires de Trevoux, by 
Robertson and Napione, and has been constantly 
rejected by sound criticism. As \a that of Canovai, 
although less violently attacked than Bandini's, it 
has never been regarded as an authority by consra- 
entioue geographers and writers who have consulted 
it, and its only merit consists in the greater quantity 
of materials it furnishes for refutation. Indeed, we 
cannot comprehend how any reliance can be placed 
on either of these works, after so many men, 
enuoent for their historical investigations of voyages 
and discoveries, have exposed the errors and ab- 
surdities they contain, and after the exposure of 
tliese errors and absurdities (comprising points of 
fimdamental importance) has been fully confirmed 
hy documents recently brought to light. 

It has been objected, in favor of Americus Ves- 
pueius, that Columbus kept silence respecting his 
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own discoveries, and that even some mystery was 
made of them in Spain ; wbilo Vespucius, by pub- 
lishing an account of hia expeditions and discoveries, 
acquired at once a great celebrity. But, in answer 
to this, hesides what has already been siud, we will 
remark, that tho voyages and discoveries of Colum- 
bus never bore a clandestine character, and that 
they were, immediately on their completion, known 
to all Europe, and, above all, to the Romans and 
Venetians. His letters, too, were published, pre- 
viously to those imputed to Vespucius ; for, in 1493, 
Leandro Coseo translated and published in Spanisli 
one of them, which passed through three editions in 
the same year, — an unexampled instance, perhaps, 
at that epoch, as M. Ternaux well observes,' and 
one which testifies the general interest excited from 
the commencement of discovery by Columbus, 

In the following year. Carlo Verardo, in a work 
entitled the Conquest of Grenada, (De Expngna- 
tione GranataB,) treated of the islands lately discov- 
ered in the Indian Ocean by Columbus, And in 
1501, Angelo Trivig^aro, secretary to Domenico 
Pizani, the ambassador of the Venetian Republic in 
Spain, wrote to Domenico Malapiero, another noble- 
man of Venice, relative to Columbus's discoveries. 
It was also in 1504 that Alberto VerceUese, of Li- 
BOna, at the dictation of Trivigiaro, printed a small 

1 Bibliotbeque Amerioaiae. 
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work, now become very rare, having for its title : 
Libretto di tutte le Navigations dei Re' de Spagna, 
colle Isole e Terre nuovamente trovati.^ 

If these facta are not sufficient to prove, beyond 
dispute, how universally published were the discov- 
eries of Columbus, the moment he returned to 
Europe ; and that no mystery whatever, either on 
his part or on that of the Spanish court, attached 
itself to the voyages made by hlra, from the time 
that the New Continent was discovered, the bull of 
Alexander VI. [addressed to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,] ought certainly to suffice, for in it are found 
the following expressions : — " Dilectum fijium Chris- 
tophorum Columbum, virum utique dignum et pluri- 
mum commendandum, ae tanto negotio aptum, cvim 
navigiis et hominibus ad similia instruetis, non sine 
maximis laboribus et perieulis ac expensis destinas- 
tjs, ut terras finnas et insulaa remotas, et incognitas, 
hujusmodi, per mare ubi hactenus navigatum non 
fuerat, diligenter inquirerefc.^ Qui tandem, divino 
auxiho, facta extrema diligentia, in marl Oceano 
navigantes, certas insulas remotissimas et etiam ter- 
ras firmas, (^Kxper alios haetenus repertcs non fue- 
rant tnvenerant," etc,^ 

■ See Bossy. 

' ClEdera, InveBligaciones Histflrioas, p. 7. 

3 Cladera has cited only the fijst parv of this important paassge, and 
has not quoted coireclly. We have copied from the doeumenl as 
given, entire, by Canoellieri, Diaertnxiom mpra Criilofon Coiomio, 
p. 181, [It is proper to observe, that the leu given above is that 
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Again, It was the custom of Columbas to address 
to different personages among his protectors letters 
whose contents were the same, almost to the very 
forms of expression,^ — a peculiarity which ought to 
exclude all idea of any mysteriousness on his part 
as to the subject of discoveries. There can be no 
doubt, then, that the discoveries made by him were, 
from the moment of their completion, known to the 
European world, and that, consequently, he was the 
first to present himself in the character of discoverer 
of the New Continent, His silence, therefore, can- 
not be pleaded in justification of Vespucius, under 
the pretext that the latter presented his claims first, 
and that his letters were in universal circulation, 
while the discoveries of Columbus were wrapped up 
in a veil of mystery. 

During the life of the great Genoese no one 
dared to impose upon the New Continent the name 
of America, notwithstanding the letters of Vespu- 
cius, written before the death of Columbus (1506) ; 
and, according to the supposition of M. de Hum- 
boldt, it was not till the following year that the 
thing was attempted, by the pseudonymous Hacomi- 
lus. This particular clEums the serious attention of 

which appears in the Mognum Builarivm Bomaaum, (Lugduoi, 
1655,) Wm. i. p. 468. Compare Navairele, Coleodoii de JosViages, 
lom. ii. p. 30, end CanceJlieri, as already oiled. M, de Santarem 
has copied CanceDieri very inBccunitely.] 
► Humboldt, Eiamen Critique, p. 33S, note S, large edilion. 
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critics, because it is impossible to bolieve that such 
an injustice, as confounding tlie two navigators 
together, was committed by Ilacomikis through ig- 
norance. That this anonymous writer, who was a 
savant of Friburg, in correspondence witli KJng- 
mann of Basle, and whom M. de Humboldt believes 
to have been the geographer WaldscemuUer, (author 
of a German marine chart,) that one who travelled 
in Lorraine, occupying himself with geographical 
studies, and was in the neighborhood of Genoa, 
where the voyages and discoveries of Columbus had 
heen for a long time known, as they were also in 
Italy and elsewhere, that such a one could have 
been ignorant of the reality of the discovery of the 
New Continent by Columbus, seems to us an absurd- 
ity to suppose, especially when we consider that the 
event had happened fourteen years before. Equally 
absurd is it to imagine that Ilacomilus knew nothing 
of Columbus's letters, of which there had been 
already three editions published, or that he had 
never heard of the work of Vcrardi, printed at 
Basle in 1494 by Bergmann dc Olpe, particularly 
as he was in correspondence with the learned men 
of that place, and busied himself about geography 
and recent discoveries, as is shown by the influential 
part he took in the publication of tJie OomnograpliicB 
Introduetio. And if we must admit that he had any 
connections with Vespucius, who was in Sp^, for a 
still stronger reason we must affirm that he could not 
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but have been aci^uamted with the discoveries of 
Columbus, and many others that were made in 1507, 
the year in which the Introduetio was published. 
And as to Vespucius himself, if he had been as sin- 
cerely honest as it is pretended he was, why, when 
he was ui relation with Ilacomilus by way of Lorraine, 
did he not object to the geographer's calling the Ifew 
Continent by his name, to the prejudice of the fame 
of Columbus, hia benefactor ? 

It cannot be alleged that Vespucius was ignorant 
of what was passing in Lorrame in respect to himself 
and his arrogation of another's glory, or that he was 
unaware of what bis friend was doing for him ; for 
this would be not only illo^cal, but the dei^al of the 
existence of the Cosmograpkice Introduetio, and also 
of the relations subsisting between him and Ilacomi- 
lus. But if these relations did exist, then this pseu- 
donymous writer could not have confounded him 
with Columbus, except at the Florentine's own sug- 
gestion. If, however, it was done under the orders 
of a superior, and without the cognizance of Vespu- 
cius ; if, under these circumstances, it was proposed 
to impose the name of the latter upon the New Con- 
tinent, then it behooved him, the intended instrument 
of such a wrong, to act the part of an honorable man, 
by elucidating the facte of the case, and rejeciing 
such a design or even the entertainment of it. So 
that, considering the intimacy of the two parties, 
there is no doubt that the geographer was gmded by 
the navigator in what he did. 
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Tailing all these things into consideration, we are 
led to the conclusion that the name given to the New 
Continent, after ike death of Columbus, was the 
result of a preconceived plan against hie memory, 
either designedly and with malice aforethought, or 
by the secret influence of an extensive patronage of 
foreign merchants residing at Seville and elsewhere, 
dependent on Vespucius, and transacting business 
with him in his capacity of naval contractor, an office 
which he enjoyed a great many years, and which 
must have procured him hosts of correspondents, 
apologists, and fl,attflrers. 

It must here be remarked, that towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, as Bosd says, the discove- 
ries made by the Portuguese had exalted the imagin- 
ations of all men, so that savans, st-atesmen, mer- 
chants, as well as common sailors, all talked of dis- 
coveries, and all aspired to add to the number of 
them ; likewise that tJtere was no lack of charlatans 
in the cause of navigation, nor of impostors, who 
spread abroad their fabulous accounts to gain credit 
with the merchants hy flattering their avarice, and 
piqued the curiosity of the common people, always 
so greedy of novelty. They even wormed their way 
into courts, where they met with favor and protec- 
tion. There cotdd have been then no mystery 
observed in regard to discoveries, nor any great 
difficulty in maintaining a correspondence between 
Spain, Portugal, and the rest of Europe. And the 
great number of letters, and the many editions of 
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them; published everywhere since 1493, prove at 
once the utmost facility of commumcation and an 
extensive publicity.^ 

The defenders of VeapuciaB say, in his jaatifiear 
tion, that he never asserted in his letters that he was 
the discoverer of the New Continent ; but this ex- 
cuse, it appears to us, falls of itself, on attentively 
reading his narratives. If he does not in so many 
words declare that it was not Columbus, but himself, 
who discovered it, he tries to make his readers think 
BO by relating, in his letter of 1501, how " he re- 
posed himself at Seville from his two voyages, which, 
by order of the Spanish sovereign, he made to the 
West Indies ; " by describing the inhabitants of these 
countries as being of the same color as those whom 
be " discovered by orders of the king of Castile ; " 
and by saying, " we left the port of Cadiz (which he 
calls Calis) the 10th of May, 1497, and in tliis 
voyage, that continued eighteen months, w& discov- 
ered a great extent of main land and an infinite 
number of islands!" — a passage by which Canovai, 
the great panegyrist of Vespucius, would fain prove 
that the Florentine navigator, by his own avowal, had 
really discovered the continent before Columbus.^ 

1 In the Diplomatic History of Minln Btluiin, of PJurembiirg. by 
Murr, it can be fcen, hI pag^s 12S, 124, thai these comniUQJcaliang 
were more easy and freqiieal than we are now apt to imagine liieni ; 
that there were monthly deliveries of letters from Germany in Portu- 
gal, Madeira, and the Azores, and even semi-monlhly by way of Ant- 
werp and Genoa ; and that too in the year 1494, 

I See Canovai, p. ^8. 
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We must conaicler that the question was the dia- 
coyery of the vast continent of a New World ; and 
a careful perusal of Vespucius'a relations shows that 
he did all in his power to prove that the greatest 
part of this was owing to him. Thus we find that, 
when speaking of his pretended voyages made by 
order of the king of Portugal in 1501 and 1503/ he 
not only attributes to himself two preceding expedi- 
tions to the New World in the Spanish service, keep- 
ing a guarded silence as to Cabral's discovery of 
Eraaii, (though this happened before his letter was 
written, and he could not therefore have been igno- 
rant of it,) but, what is more, he exaggerates his 
discoveries, and in their false proportions proclaims 
them to the world. 

Now, if to these false pi;etension3 we oppose au- 
thentic document found in the Spanish archives, and 
lately published, which establish the fact of Vespn- 
cius's residence at Seville till the years 1499 and 
1500, whence he embarked for the first time with 
Hojeda, {a circumstance which he says nothing about, 
because, if he had, the expedition having been com- 
manded by a Spaniard, and directed by Juan de la 
Cosa, the fame he wished to monopolize would have 
suffered,) if to these pretensions and concealments of 
the Florentine we oppose the said documents, bearing 
in mind what has previously been remarked by us, 

' See ilie Bullelin of Febciiarj-, 1837. 
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it seems impossible that any one can seriously main- 
t^n that Vespucius was altogether a stranger to 
Ilaeomilus's project, or to the designs entertained in 
cert^ countries, as to his &bulous discoveries, at the 
expense of Columbus, Cabral, and others. Besides, 
if we examkie the character of Vespucius, as dis- 
closed in his letters, there will be found, in addifion 
to what has been already cited, expressions and en- 
tire passages which exhibit in how exaggerated a 
manner he set forth his pretended discoveries ; never 
failing, as occasion offered, to exalt himself at the 
cost of other navigators. Then let that portion of 
the dedication of the Cosmuyraphiie Introductio be 
called to mind, where he seizes the oppoitunity of 
boasting that he was brought up mth a pnnce, since 
become king, going the length of vauntmg the ties 
of friendship that united them. And observe, in one 
of his letters, when discoursing of the feigned invi- 
tation from the king of Portugal to him, with what 
solicitude he proclaims that he was at Seville, repos- 
ing himself after the fatigues he had undergone in 
his two preceding voyages,^ when a messenger from 
the Portuguese sovereign reached him with letters 
patent.^ For the purpose of giving the world a high 
idea of his attainments and personal importance, he 
wrote, on aiiiving at Lisbon, that the king had expe- 

' The dooumenls recenily piibljsLed and already eilcd prove Ihe 
' See preceding pages on lliia poiiu. 
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rieneed great deligJit at seeing him, that the Mng had 
p-ayed him, &c. &e., and thai the prayers of kings 
are commands, &c. &c. 

On the other hand, he treats African discoveries 
with a cert^n sort of contempt, for the sake of glori- 
fying his own upon the New Continent, as we will 
show hj a passage taken from the Italian text. 
Speaking of the expedition previously sent to the 
coast of Guinea by the Portuguese king, he aays : 
" Such a voyage as this I do not call a voyage of 
discovery," &c. &c. And in the letter to Lorenzo 
de' Medici, in the tone of one vastly preeminent in 
knowledge, he asserts, "^ mg memory serves me, 
you have some acquaintance with cosmography, "" 
(He makes him a simple dilettante.) 

After all which has been proved by us, after the 
exposure we have made of the suppressions Vespu- 
cios was guilty of, and especially after the publicar- 
tion of his own words, wherein to a certain point are 
revealed his pretensions, it seems to us that we com- 
mit no injustice towards him in believing that he 
himself exercised a considerable influence, particu- 
larly when Columbus was dead, upon all which hap- 
pened relative to imposing his name on the New- 
World, in the hope of producing the conviction that 
he was the true discoverer, at least of the main land. 

The recommendation of Vespucius by Columbus to 
his son, in a letter written at Seville the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1505, of which some would avail themselves 
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to justify the Florentine, proves, on the contrary, as 
it appears to ua, how problematical were his pre- 
tended discoveries, and how inferior he was in 1.505, 
that is, subseqnently to hia four imaginary expedi- 
tions, to other maritime discoverers. For it seems 
evident that, if he had actually performed the four 
said voyages previously to 1505, such discoveries as 
he boasted being the author of, mijst have saved him 
from haring recourse to the admiral's protection, and 
to a recommendation from the admiral to his son, and 
moreover must have been alluded to in Columbus's 
letter. But, so far from this being the case, Colum- 
bus confines himself to saying that " he had always 
been desirous of obliging him, because he had been 
unfortunate, not having gained much by his labors ; " 
which labors were, without doubt, none other than 
those proved by documents in the royal Spanish 
archives to have been his occupation for many years, 
that is, the business of a ship-cat«rer, or of a designer 
of charts during his residence at Seville. By com- 
paring Columbus's letter with the letters of Vespa- 
cius, the mass of inoonastencies contained in the lat- 
ter is palpably evident ; for in them he says that, 
" while recovering at Seville from the fatigues of his 
two voyages to the West In(^es, he was obliged to 
repair to Lisbon, at the solicitation of the Portuguese 
sovereign, in spite of the opposition of all that knew 
him, who entreated him not to quit Spain, where 
everybody so highly honored him, and the king held 
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him in such high esteem." Now, how is it possible 
to reconcile, supposing it to be true, what he says 
about tlie favor he enjoyed in 1504 at the Spanish 
court, with the compassion he excited the following 
year in the breast of Columbus, who pitied him he- 
cause he was unfortunate ? How can the vast con- 
sideration, in which he then delighted, be accounted 
for, when it is seen that, after having left Spain, aa 
he pretends, rich, and powerful on the score of dis- 
coTeries he had made, he was compelled, one year 
later, to apply to Columbus for ti recommendatory 
epistle to his son, because of the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced ? How can all this be made 
to coirespond with the sliglit regard that was had for 
-his narratives in 1515 at the council of pilots? and, 
in a word, how can it be made to coincide with those 
documents which have been lately brought to light ? 
It is, perhaps, on account of his expressions, hia 
concetJments and his contradictions that Vespucius 
is accused of having usurped the discovery of the 
New Continent, by so many writers and geographers, 
who have read his narratives without having the 
same means of jud^ng them which we possess ; for, 
in the writings, attributed to him, that have reached 
us, if he does not distinctly clsum to he the first dis- 
coverer, he at least intimates as much with the hope 
of being believed. And, indeed, what interest could 
such a host of author, from the time of Herrera to 
the present day, have had in decrymg the memory 
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of Vespucius, if tiej had not found in the facta re- 
lated by himself, and in his own narratives, motives 
more or less substantial for censuring him ? How 
can any one array himself against these authors, as 
Canovai has done, since it was their sagacity and 
research led them to discover the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of Vespueiua's stories, and to perceive 
how perfectly destitute they were of the impress of 
truth ? It cannot be said of them that tLey were 
all writers belonging to one single country who con- 
spired against him, for a single glance at the pre- 
ceding pages will suffice to show that the accounts 
given by this navigator, and the claims made in his 
behalf by panegyrists, were attacked, directly or in- 
directly, by authors and geographers of all countries, 
not excepting even the most learned and distin- 
guished scholars in Italy. 

It is argued, in Vespucius'a justification, that 
Father Canovai, his panegyrist, succesafiilly encoun- 
tered every difficulty which presented itself in regard 
to the personages whom the Florentine addressed in 
his letters; but a simple perusal of the father's 
work is sufficient to show how completely he failed 
in his attempt. For, as has already been remarked, 
no one has a right to remake literary productions, as 
was done in the case of Vespucius's letters, for the 
sake of getting rid of erroneous dates and expressions, 
and in order to bring them intfl correspondence 
with the existences of persons to whom they were 
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>d, by substituting different names and dates, 
as did Bandini and Canovai, in tbe presumptuous 
hope of giving to such documents an authenticity and 
a seal of truth which originally they never had. 
And this is what we propose to demonstrate more in 
detdl as we proceed, exposing, by an analysis of his 
work, how many offences and najstakea Canovai has 
committed, some of which we will immediately 
indicate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WismffG to explain how Vesp«ciu3 could have 
addressed one of his letters to the duke of Lorraine, 
who took the title of king of Jerusalem, Canov^ 
hazards the conjecture that probably the compilers 
of Vespucius's voyages, meeting frequently with the 
two letters V and M, read Vostra Maesta instead of 
Voitra Magnifieenza, — a suitable title of courtesy 
in respect fo Soderini ! But such a conjecture hap- 
pens to be in direct opposition to the original text, 
where, written out at large, is found Tita Majestas 
and Illustrissime Jtex.^ By similar subtiJities he 
strives to justify and extenuate the errors and con- 
tradictions found in the letters of Yespucius, but 
such meaM are wholly inadequate to establish the 
credit either of these letters or of their author. 

Mr. Washington Irving^ has with good reason re- 
fused to admit Canovai's estraordinary conjecture, 
for he aays, this author did not reflect what incon- 
sistency there was in treating Soderini as a sovereign 
prince, and adds that, " the person (Canovai) mak- 

' See CotmegraphiiB Introduuio, 1507. We have examined Ihia 
■wort, bolli M. Henry Temaux's copy and another in the Mazarine 
Library. 

= HisloryoftheLifeand Voyages of Columbus, vol. iv. pp. 174,175. 
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ing this remark, can hardlt/ have read the prologue 
to the Latin edition in which i/te tide of ' yowr ma- 
jesty* is frequently Treated," &e. 

From this observation alone it b easy to see how 
pertinacious was Father Canovai in the defence of 
Vespucius, So prepossessed in his favor was he, 
that, having seen a Latin version of his letters, he 
asserts, without any other proof, that it was in this 
language they were originally written ; and upon a 
supposition so erroneous he pronounces him to have 
been a Latinist and an eloquent writer. But, unfor- 
tunately for him, Vespucius himself gives him the 
most decided contradiction, by exposing his ignorance 
of the first rudiments of Latin, when he cites in his 
narrative lohat Pliny wrote to Misaenas. For that 
minister, the favorite of Augiistus, died eight years 
before the Christian era, and Pliny, the naturalist, 
lived under Vespasian. Titus was born thirty-one 
years after the death of Msecenas, and Pliny the 
younger flourished subsequently to the empire of 
Trajan. Canovai, to justify Vespucius, would fain 
persuade us that he meant to say Catullus or Cor- 
nelius Nepos ! Never, in our opinion, did any one 
ever more abuse the system of interpretation than he 
has done, or with more effrontery outrage both letter 
and spirit of the original text. 

The learned Tiraboschi,! speaking of the literary 

1 TiraboEchi, vol. vi. pp. 1, 215. 
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) of Vespueius, in connection ■with what 
Bandini haa said, thus expresses himself: " A letter, 
in proof of these attainments, presented by hirn 
(Bandini,) and written by Vespueius to his father, 
the 18th of October, 1476, wlien he was twenty-six 
years old, does not convey the most favorahlo im- 
presaion aa to the progress made by him in the 
higher branches of education, nor aa to his elegance 
of style, and still less hia grammatical knowledge ; 
for he himself says, that he dares not write his let- 
. tera in Latin, without having his preceptor at hia 
side." 

As to the documents produced by Canovai, we will 
at present confine ourselves to the remark, that he 
has imitated Bandini in publishing a second time the 
would-be new letters, found in a certain book of the 
Eicardian Library at Florence. But, for the better 
appreciating the merits of this discovery, it must be 
observed, that he says these letters were discovered, 
among others, in a small volume containing sixteen 
in all, without any indication either of the year or 
place in which they were printed. Yet he must have 
been aware of the existence of these documents 
through Baodini's work, who had already published 
one edition of it, the first that ever appeared, accord- 
ing to his statement, and who contented himself, at 
the same time, with declaring that the original of it, 
1 to him, (^per quanta appare,') ^ was 

Vila di Amerigo, p. IS. 
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the valuable library of the Marquis 
Sicardi. 

We would here call attention to the jumble that 
has been made of these letters. Bandini presents 
tiiem as never having been edited, and Canovai, 
■without knowing any thing about it, would fain per- 
suade U3 that this letter of Vespucius, newly found 
and unedited, aa he pretends, bore no sign of when 
or where it was printed. Thus we see an already 
printed document brought forward by Eandini as one 
new and unedited, and then the same thing repeated 
hy Canovai. 

It is to be remarked of the latter that whenever 
he would prove the accuracy of certsun texts, and 
their superiority over others since published, he, on 
the contrary, betrays his own ignorance of analysis, 
and hia incapacity to judge of ancient documents 
and the characters peculiar to different epochs. 
What was his course as to the letters found in the 
Kicardian library ? He himself avows that reasons 
(which he refrains from mentioning) dedded Mm to 
reconstruct these letters, rather tlian to reprint them. 
He collated them with the edition of Valori,^ with 
Eamusio and Giunlani ; but it is impossible to under- 
stand how he could speak of the edition of Baccio 
Valori, when that author had been dead twenty-four 

' This IB Baccio Valori, who was bom ia 1354, and died in 1427, 
and not the author of the Life of LoreoHi de' Medici, already 
spoken of. 
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years at the birth of Vespuciua. So we see that one 
of the Florentine's panegyrists tried to foist on the 
worid, as a novelty, a work already published, and 
that the other, instead of reprinting the said work, 
altered and remoulded it. AVhat faith or authority, 
then, we ask, can be accorded to such productions, 
which are not even a faithful copy of what is said to 
have come from the Ricardian Library at Florence, 
and to have been foand written in ancient characters f 

Cauovai has the simplicity to acknowledge that, 
" for the greater convenience of his readers, Tie di- 
vided ike Utter to Soderini among the four voyagei 
of Vespuciits, beginning with that of 1497,^ and so 
going on in order." But, not content with these 
changes, he proceeds to the length of substituting the 
months of April and June for those of July and Sep- 
tember, and then, lost in the maae of contradictions 
which Vespucius's two letters contain, he emerges 
from it only by venting his wrath on Herrera and 
on all those who opposed his schemes and opinions. 

Navarrete has noticed the alteration in names 
spoken of, both in regard to persons and countries ; 
how the same events were applied to different voy- 
ages and epochs ; what various readings, by no 
means unimportant, were found even in the pub- 
lished letters and narratives ; and how many were 
the absurdities in chronology, history, navigation. 
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astronomy, &c. ; all of which facts induce the sus- 
picion that those accounts are mere fabrications, in 
parts if not in the whole. So that, ohaervea the 
erudite author, " there is no wonder that ail who 
attempted to make themselves the historians and 
eulogists of Vespucius, have been misled and bewil- 
dered by deviating from the path of truth," &c. 

This occupation of Canovm, the alteration and 
mutilation of original documents, which is admissible 
on no account whaterer, was attacked at Florence 
the moment that the results of it appeared, as is 
revealed to ua by two little pamphlets which were 
published, one entitled, Ammtazioni sincere deli* 
Autore delV Elogio premiato di Amerigo Ves^iueei, 
per una seeonda edizione ; and the other, Lettera 
alio Stampatore Sig. Pietm AlUgrini a name dell' 
Autore ddl' Elogio j>remiato di Amerigo Veapucctf 
the 25th of February, 1789.^ It is in the latter of 
these, especially, that Canovai exhibits an unbridled 
rage against his adversaries, and particulariy against 
those persons who idled away their time inhaling the 
Jreih air upon the piazza of Santa Uroce, while he 
was engaged in devouring the Cosmography of Se- 
bastian Munster ! 

These two pamphlets are not the only productions 
which shed much light upon the discussions that 

1 The refulalioa of (liis pnmphlel of Canovai's by Bsrtolozzi, who 
powerfully conlf«cd its triuh, is very curious. See Apologia ddle 
Ricerdu Utorko-eriliche, Florence, 1789. 
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arose, even in Florence, out of Canovw's panegyric : 
tiiere are others we will cite, as they are but little 
known, and we think this will be of the greater ser- 
vice, because of their making part of the materials 
which relate to the work of Canovai. 

Seven years after the appearance of tliia work, 80 
slight progress had it made in converting the incred- 
ulous, that, besides the two pamphlets just spoken 
of, an anonymous writer, assuming the name of 
Diophantus, the Greek mathematician of Alexandria, 
but whom we believe to have been Canovai himself, 
published another under the title of Bifesa di 
Amerigo VeBpudo. It is in duodecimo, contains 
Bfteen pages, and bears the date of Fehruary 29th, 
1796. Ifc is in the form of a letter addressed to the 
author of Reflections upon the Panegyric of Maehia- 
vel, a work dedicated to Munoz, and printed the pre- 
ceding year (1795) at Cesena, in which Vespuciua 
is regarded as aa impostor, notwithstanding Cano- 
vai'a famous eulogy upon him. As the defence of 
Vespucius is not touched upon in the first six pages 
of this production, it can be found, if anywhere, only 
in the nine remaining ones. But though there is 
really nothing worthy of an analysis in the whole, it, 
nevertheless, furnishes an additional proof of the lit- 
erary war winch broke out at Florence, in the years 
1788 and 1789, on the subject of the eulogy upon 
Vespucius. Yet, beyond this, ii is remarkable on 
no account, except for the confusion which pervades 
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it throughout, and for a complete absence of all 
proofe that might put an end to the uncertainty rest- 
ing upon the truth of Yespucius's narratives, 

A clever and vigorous refutation of Canovai ap- 
peared at Florence in 1789, under the title of 
Ricerche Istorieo-critiche, kc, in which the author, 
Bartoloza, at page 7, sajs that Canovai added to 
hia eulogy on Americus Vespucius a justificatory 
dissertation, wherein, for the purpose of defending 
that celebrated navigator, he greatly disguised the 
truth of history. Also that there was published 
against this production, with the title of Annotazioni 
Sincere, a pamphlet, to which a reply still more in- 
decent was made, having for its title Lettera aUo 
Stampatore. " I would gladly pass in silence," 
he continues, " these two contemptible pamphlets, 
which are a disgrace to literature, and the second of 
which finds no excuse in either the education or fite- 
rary merit of its author, who did not blush to put his 
name to it." In a word, Bartolozzi devotes hia 
fourteenth chapter to a refutation of Canovai's work, 
which we shall revert to again hereafter. At 
present, we would in passing mention another cir- 
cumstance, not less singular, touchmg what passed 
at Florence respectbg the prize, which the few par- 
tisans of Canovai, quitting the subject of Vespucius, 
have made use of as an argument in favor of the 
Florentine, without assigning any other reason but 
that it was awarded to the said llidogy of Oanovai's. 
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Those persons who believe that the prize founded 
by the Count of Durfort was instituted in favor of 
the best panegyric upon Vespucius, are completely 
mistaken ; for the letters addressed by that diplo- 
matist to the Academy of Oortona, dated the 24th 
and 28th of September, 1787, show that he attached 
no importajice whatever to such a subject. It was, 
on the contrary, considerations of a later date, and 
quite foreign to the ori^nal intentions of the founder, 
which decided the Academy to add the eulogy upon 
Vespucius to what had already been proposed as a 
theme by M, Durfort. And in its programme the 
Academy itself, in honor of Columbus, speaking of 
Vespucius, says, — "wham afUr the glorious deeds 
of the celebrated Columbus," etc.^ So that this 
learned Academy paid the highest compliment pos- 
sible to Columbus, while Canovai was exerting him- 
self in every way to persuade the world that Ves- 
pucius was the discoverer of the New Continent. 
Gauovai'a design is betrayed from the very com- 
mencement of his vfork upon the life of the Floren- 
tine navigator ; he indicates passages in certain 
authors who pretend that America was known before 
the time of Columbus ; he does not forget even 
Cabot, saying that he above all others could most 
impair the glory of Columbus, not reflecting that by 
so doing he equally tarnished the false fame of Ves- 
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puciua, wliom he wished to exalt at the expense of 
that great man. In spite, however, of these cita- 
tions, his show of profound erudition ia by no means- 
great ; for he forgot to quote Erasmus Schmid,i who 
pretended that Homer had known America ; also 
Adam of Bremen and Caasel, in his historical ob- 
servations, De Navigaiione fortuita in Amerieam 
&<eculo XL facta ;^ likewise, Gottlob Fritsch, m a 
work called, IHsputatio IRstorieo-geographica in qua 
qucmtur utrum veteres Amerieam noverint neo-ne ; 
and, in a word, he has forgotten the productions of 
Daniel Victor,* of Torfejus,* of Be Guines,'^ and of 
Scherer.^ But, let this be aa it may, if Columbus 
thought, in common with Aristotle, Marinus of Tyre 
and other old authors, that the nearest points of 
India were not very distant from Spain, we again 
say tJiat this fortunate error respecting the dimen- 
sions of the globe, which was the moving cause of 
Columbus's enterprise, proves that ho was wiser than 
the enemies of his fame believed him to be,^ 

Oanovai, who in spite of himself passes an enco- 

' Fabricius, BiUiotheoa Gneea, vol. i. p. 345. 

' Magdeburg, 1741. 

> Jena, 1670. 8vo. 

^ 'Bsiaix {CapttUu^ai^ nOS. 8vo. 171S. 

5 Remarques Gioprapiiiques et Critiques, etc. ThisHutliorpreiends 
thai the Chinese hail eslablished a flouriihing commerce in South 
America, in the JSSth year of our Loid. 

" Kecherehea Historiques et Geographi^ues 5ur le Nouveau Monde. 
Paris, 1777. 

' See Maite-Brun, 
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miuin on Columbus in another pla«e,^ manifests the 
greatest reserve as to all which concerns the discov- 
ery of the main land, in order to bestow the glory of 
that on Vespueius. Indeed, at page 182, throwing 
off all disguise, he says: "Mere, it is trite, the dar- 
ing Columbus ought to have arrived the first, tf Tie 
intended to take from everybody else the Tiope of ex- 
celling him. But every such attempt is vain, and 
whoever regarded the discovery of the ContineRt as 
only a poor appendix to that of the islands, was 
guilty of making war upon trvih itself, wiiJiout 
offmding by such means the invulnerable glory of 
Amerieus." And elsewhere the author exhibits yet 
more plainly his hostile sentiments towards Colum- 
bus, when speaking of Vespueius : " Just as if" 
he remarks, " the humiliating repulses Columbus 
encountered, his jealousy, mishaps, and mercantile 
greediness had been concealed from the intelligent 
navigator." ^ 

This panegyrist of Vespueius expresses his Bui> 
prise at finding the enemies and adversaries of the 
Florentine to be men of celebrity and importance ; 
and he appears to be especially astonished to see 
ranking among them the learned Tiraboschi, in 
whose work he says is found every thing ever written 
against Vespueius,^ an assertion which speaks very 
little for the erudition of Canovai. Nevertheless, he 

1 Canovai, p. ITO, poslhumous edition of 1317. 
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has seen fit to reply to Tiraboschi, notwithstanding 
the extreme moderation of that author, who, so far 
from attacking Americus, as it is pretended, rather 
sought for motives in his justification, scarcely accus- 
ing him of want of sincerity in his narratives, wherein 
the names of Hojeda and Juan de la Cosa are sup- 
pressed, and none of the ports of landing are de- 
signated. 

The manner in which Canovai attempts to vindi- 
cate Vespucius from Tlraboschi's accusation, is ex- 
ceedingly convenient, hut, at the same time, very 
unsafe. He asserts that the Florentine navigator 
never accompanied Hojeda ! and ^ves as a proof of 
his assertion an inference drawn from the difference 
of character, interest, and morality in these two men, 
— a difference which must have rendered impossible 
a union between a savant (Vespucius) and an igno- 
rant soldier (Hojeda.) In a word, he advisedly 
calls Tiraboschi an eternal copyist of every lie ! 
But, unhappily for him, authentic documents prove 
quite the contrary of wbat he advances. They es- 
tabhah, beyond a doubt, that it was with Hojeda and 
Juan de la Cosa that Vespucius made the only 
voyage which is r^ot problematical, the only one 
■which is not a matter of doubtful discussion.^ And 
in demonstrating the falseness of Canovai's hypothc 
sis, they overthrow all the arguments by which this 

' See the documenls of SevHLe and of Simodcns in Navsrrele, vol. 
iii., end preceding pages of Ihia work. 
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author endeavors to support hig erroneous asserlion, 
destroying at the same time the entire foundation of 
bis justificatory dissertation. 

Bartolozzi himself, thongh unacquainted with the 
documents lately published, remarks, in a part of his 
work, upon Canovai's folly for having attacked Tira- 
hoschi respecting another point, whereupon the lat- 
ter made no mistake ; hut, in correcting which ima- 
ginary error, the former fell into a very serious one, 
leading him, as it did, into a great number of others, 
that would have been avoided, had he properly 
studied the geographical question before easting cen- 
sure upon the author of the HiBtory of Italian Lit- 
erature. Canovai makes use of a singular expe- 
dient in the fabrication of Vespuoius's eulogium, and 
at the expense of all those who preceded that navi- 
gator. He seems to reprimand them for the purpose 
of exalting him ; to accomplish which he spares 
neither contumelious language of the grossest na- 
ture, nor assertions absurd to the last degree. 

It will be well to give some few instances of the 
latter. If the object be to make us believe tliat 
Vespucius passed the equinoctial hue, he says, the 
selfsame Vespudus stood astonished at his own 
magnanimous daring/ But he forgets the daring 
of the Portuguese that went before the Florentine, 
(who was at that time in Italy,) and in 1471 dis- 
covered Annaboa, and Congo in 1484. He forgets 
Bartholomew Dias, the discoverer of the Caho Tor- 
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menioao in 1486, and would fain convince ns that 
Vespucius was the first to pass the equator. In 
another p]a«e he tells us that Cahral, had not the 
fame of the Florentine's discovery reached him, 
would never have ventured, in his expedition, to rush 
from east to west, as he did. In a word, he does 
not even remember the documents of Ramusio.^ 
Then, after declaring that Pinzon and Lepe visited 
the western continent, following the steps of the j'n- 
vincible navigator, he assures us in another place 
that the discovery of Brazil was one altogether acci- 
dental ! ^ The celebrated Cook, according to him, 
repeated nothing but what Vespudus had a long 
time before observed and decided upon ! ^ And the 
name of America 'was solely a brilliant recompense 
awarded to the Florentine by Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, who ordained by letters 'patent that the New 
Continent should be called by his name, thereby hon- 
oring both him and the New World ! To which ac- 
count he adds, " the simplicity of the thought has 
been so agreeable to Europe, that the royal grace 
accorded became almost a law for that entire portion 
of the world." But, although every one well read in 
the history of discoveries, and in that of Spain, is 
aware of the falseness of all this, that the appellation 
of America is never found in the principal Mstoriana 

' The lellerofPedroVazCaminhaaloae.wilboullheenliro history, 
sulTices 10 overthrow the aur 



! Canovai, p, 133. 3 Ibi<l. p. 150, n 
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of Spain, and that the Spaniards never gave to the 
New Continent any name except that of the Western 
Indies, yet Canovai, regardless of all this, braves 
every thing for the sake of gaining credit for hia oivn 
Btory. 

If the pretended letters patent had ever been pro- 
mulgated, would Peter Martyr have named his his- 
tory De Orbe Hovo, (a work published at Alcala in 
1516,) or, if the ordinance spoken of had ever ex- 
isted, would Enciso have, in 1519, entitled Ws pro- 
duction Summa GeograpMa de las Indias ? Would 
the letters of Ferdinand Cortes, printed at Seville in 
1522 and 1523, in the case supposed, have applied 
any other name than that of America to these terri- 
tories ; or, would have Oviedo called his history, 
Sistoria Gfeneral y Natural de las Indias ? Such 
an ordinance having been made, why is it not to be 
found in the Collection of the Laws of the Indies, 
published at Alcala in 1543, not under the title of 
Laws upon Am&riea, but i^/es y Ordonnan^a para 
la G-overnadon de las Indias? Facts like these, 
then, and documents lately published, eompietelj 
nullify the assertion of Canovai. 

Is it not evident that, if letters patent from king 
Ferdinand, like those descrlhed, had ever been 
accorded to Veapucius, the Spaniards would have 
called the New Continent after his name ? And is 
it not evident, too, that if such decision in council as 
the one pretended, had ever taken place, Vcspucius 
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would not have stood ia need of Columbus's recom- 
mendation in 1505, on aocouvi of his being unfortUr 
note ? Then again, would not that great narigator 
himself have opposed any concession of the sort to 
the Florentine, instead of recommending to his own 
son a man who had been capable of committing an 
act of such usurpation and wrong against his own 
person ? 

But if Canovai has taken for granted the said fic- 
titious letters patent, which imposed the name of 
America on the New Continent, he elsewhere, and 
with an additional contradiction, betrays his igno- 
rance of the ancient charts of this 'portion of the 
world. If these, he says, were well examined, aiid 
likewise the old historians of the New Continent, ifc 
would be found that the name of America was not at 
first given to the entue continent, but only to Erazil,^ 
when, as we can affirm from personal inspection, the 
ancient charts themselves prove quite the contrary. 
Thus, in that of the New Continent designed by 
Juan de la Oosa at Puerto de Santa Maria, in 1500, 
the original of which is in the possesion of our 
learned fellow-laborer, M. Walckenaer, no designar 
ijon whatever is given to the southern part. In an 
outline traced by this savant are to be remarked two 
islands, which, by their position, appear, both in his 
opinion and our own, to be the isle of Ferdinand de 
Noronha, and a number of small islets g 

' Canovai, Elogiodi Vespucci, p. 
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gerated. Beside one of them is seen the flag of 
Portugal, with this note: — Idas dvseuhiertas por 
el Rey de Portugal ; and north of the position of 
Cape Saint Augustine, arc these words : — EsU 
Caho se descuhrid en am de 1499, por Castllla, 
iiendo descuhndor Vicentian«^ 

Another argument still does this contemporary 
document present in opposition to the pretended dis- 
coveries of Vespucins, inasmuch as its author takes 
not the slightest notice of them, and yet he was the 
companion of Columbus in his second voyage, and of 
Hojeda and Vespucius in their expedition of 1499 — 
1500. Juan de la Cosa was so skilful that he es- 
teemed himself superior in nautical knowledge even 
to Columbus,^ and in all which concerned discoveries 
he was such an adept that every thmg new immedi- 
ately found a place in his map.^ la it probable then, 
that he, who affixed to one point of the coast the 



1 Thia precious geographical monument is drawn upon a parolimcnt 
more than Meen feel square. It comprises not onty America, but 
also Europe, Asia, and Africa, M, de Humboldt's Bcamea Critique 
contains n part of if, which he caused to be engraved. M. lie la 
Sagra also bas done tbe seme with regard to another largo poilion of this 
VVorld-Map, comprising the New Continent, for ihe purpose of illus- 
trating his important work, Bistoae Fhyaique, Puliligtie et NaluTdle 
de Vila de Oiba, printed at Paris in 1837. 

! This is that Juan de la Cosa, says M. de Humbold m hi^ Examtn 
Critiqite, etc., of whom, according- to the testimony of Bemanlo de 
Ibarra, in the suit of the Treasury against Don D e^o Col n bu ho 
Admiral complains, because he, Cosa, a clever m p ended 
know more than he. 

s See observation of M. da la Sagra, lEstoirc d Vile de Cuia p 
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name of its discoverer, would have failed to attacli 
the name of Vespucius, his fellow-voyager, to another, 
if, indeed, any part of the New Continent had been 
discovered bj the Florentine? The note, too, in- 
scribed beside the island of Ferdinand de Noronha, 
upon the map we are speaking of, does it not show 
that the Portuguese had already effected the other 
discovery, without the intervention of Vespucius, 
whom Cosa, his companion, wouid certainly have 
mentioned by name, if he had discovered a single 
point of the New Continent for the king of Portugal, 
and much more if he had been the first who found 
out the whole Southern Continent, 

But, however this may be, in continuing to demon- 
strate how Canovai deceived himself through igno- 
rance of the ancient charts, we will add, that in the 
map of the world by Ruysch, in the edition of 
Ptolemy, published at Rome in 1508, the southern 
part of the New Continent is represented under the 
name of, The Land of the Holy Cross, or The New 
World, {Terra Sancfxe-Cruds, sive Mundus-Nbvus,} 
and in the position of Cape Saint Augustine, we read ; 
" The Cape of the Holy Cross," (^Caput Sanctx- 
Crucis) ;^t]id,t in a map of the world, contained 
in the edition of Ptolemy, by Bemardus Syhanus 
Ebolimsis, published at Venice in 1511,^ is seen the 
southern part of the New Continent under the name 

' Copy m l!ie Royal X-ibrary. 
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of 2Vrra Sanetce- Or ueis ; ^thut in a chart found in 
the first edition of Peter Martyr (1511) no designar 
tion is met with on the same portion of the said con- 
tinent but that of Caput Sanetce-Crucis, which is 
apphed to Saint Augnstine ; ^ and lastly, that in a 
beautiful edition of Ptolemy, published at Strasburg 
in 1513, by Johannes Seottus, there is a map of the 
New Continent, in the southern part of which only, 
the same cape is marked with the same name, The 
coast therein is Ifud down as far as the fortieth degree 
of south latitude, and in another map, bearing the 
title of TsrrcB JVovce, by the side of Paria is the fol- 
lowing note, in Latin : — " This land, and the adja- 
cent islands, were dheovered hy Columbus, a Geno- 
ese, acting under tJie orders of the king of Castile." 
In a preface which precedes the new maps, it is 
said that the marine chart, called the AdmiraVs, 
had been first drawn according to the orders of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, (erroneously termed king of 
Portugal,) ^ and corrected and enlarged by means 
of contributions from celebrated navigators, and 
published as a testimony to the liberality of Bene 
of Lorraine. 

Now, let it be remarked here, that all these par- 
ticulars are very curious, and of vast importance in 

' Library^ of M. Temaux. 

' III the lc?xl it is SercnUiiiai Farlugallia regit Ferdinandi, — nii 
evident error, for the King FcrJinaiid of PortugHl died llie a2d of Oir- 
tobec, 13S3, one huudnd and ten years before liie discovery of Ihe 
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a discussion like the pieatnt The marine chart, we 
see, was called the Chait of the Admual, and it was 
therefore originally de igned either hy Columbus or 
Cabral, but nevei by Vesijucius, for he attained to 
no such rank as that of admnil Theie is no doubt, 
however, that, if it was not the immediate work of 
Columbus, it was done either by his oiders or subse- 
quently to his discoveries And it is a fact that he 
sent to the Catholic sovereigns a marine chart of the 
New Continent, together with a letter, in which he 
makes mention of it.^ A copy of this chart, which 
doubtless already marked the main land, Hojeda 
made use of in pursuing tlie same route as he had 
done;^ as can easily be ascertained by inspecting 
the depositions contained in the suit against Colum- 
bus, where Hojeda testifies that he saw the chart 
sent hy the Admiral to t/ie King and Queen at Cas- 
tile.^ In the same law process is to be observed the 
answer of Bernardo de Ibarra, who confirms the fact 
that the chart of tJte Admiral was sent to the Catho- 
lic sovereigns ; and he adds, that he had heard of 
others having been made after it, which Merino, 
Hojeda, and other persons availed themselves of in 
prosecutmg their voyages to these latitudes.* 

It appears, then, an indisputable matter : 1, that 

1 See NavarrelP, vol. i, pp. S53, 234, and La Sagra's Itiiloire de 
lilt de Cula. 
■' lliiJ. vol. i. p. 5. 3 Ibid. vol. iii, p. 539. 
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the earliest charts of the New Contineiifc were de- 
signed by Columbus, or by his directions, and morc- 
over that he preceded Vespucius in this work. In- 
deed, we see in a letter of Angelo Trivigiaao to 
Malapiero, already cited by u3, that, referring to a 
map of Columbus's voyage, which was required of 
him, (probably by the Venetian government, as Bossi 
thinks,) he replies : 1. There is none here (in Grena^ 
da) with the single exception of Columbus's own, nor 
is there anybody capable of desi^inff one: ^ — 2. that 
the marine chart called the Admiral's, which had 
been drawn and corrected according to the com- 
mands of King Ferdinand, and engraved by the care 
of Kene of Lorraine, which is treated of, too, in the 
preface to this edition of Ptolemy, was probably one 
of those copies spoken of by Ibarra ; and 3. that 
what is found in the said preface, to wit, how the 
chart in question was made according to the orders 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, and published with addi- 
tions through the care of Rene of Lorraine, joined to 
the testunony of documents which we have quoted, 
demonstrates still more strongly, that the relations 
subsisting between Ren^ and Spain respecting these 
geographical questions, establish the fact of the 
Admiral's discoveries, so that neither the duke nor 
Ilacomilus could have been ignorant of them, or have 

' The Queen Isabello, in a lelter to Columbus, dated September 5, 
1493, speaks of the mariae chart he had designed, and asl.'s it oi iiim. 
See Navarrele, vol. ii. dooumeni 10. 
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attributed them to Vespueius, Kitbout being guilty 
of a flagrant injustice. 

Again, one continues to fiiid, as for example in 
the map called Orbis Ti/pus Universalis, tliat the 
southern part of the New Continent is not denomi- 
nated America, and even tliat the name of Saneta: 
Orucis, originally given by Cabral, is invariably em- 
ployed to designate it. And, besides this curious 
fact, we will point out another, which is, that Fkile- 
dus, that ia, Professor Ringmann of Bale, the cor- 
respondent of Ilacomilus, took no small share in that 
publication,whereinthe Admiral Columbus is declared 
to have been the first discoverer of the New Conti- 
nent, and in which the southern portion of it bears 
no other name but that it received from Cabral. 
This is shown by the words of the text, as follows : 
PMlesii diligentiam in hoc plurimum eooperatam 
seias, cujus fideli doctaque manv. totum quod vides 
opus transoriptum, etc.'' 

We have already spoken of a map of the world 
called Orbis Typus Universalis, wherein no name is 
found upon the New Southern Conianent, except 
that of " Cape of the Holy Cross,'-' (^Oaput Sanctce 
Crueis,') which is assigned to Cape Saint Augustine ; 
and we have alluded to another chart, bearing the 
title of Tabula Terrm Jfovcs, in which, by the side 
of Paria is the following note (m Latin) : " This 
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land and the adjacent islands were diseovered hy 
Columbus, a Genoese, acting under the orders of ike 
king of Castile." In the latter all the coasts are 
Isad down with their names, and on the Brazilian 
coasts the namea are in the Portuguese language, 
with one single exception, that of Caput Sanctce 
Crucis, applied to Cape Saint Augustine. Thus, 
then, according to an examination of those maps of 
the New Continent, which can be termed ancient, 
that is, from the publication of the earliest of them 
till the appearance of a world-map of Apian in 1520,^ 
(in which the name of America is seen for the first 
time,) just the reverse of Canovai's hypothesis is 
found to be the fact, and the denomination originally 
affixed hy Gabral was constantly preserved. The 
note too attached to Paria confirms Columbus's dis- 
covery, without the slightest question being raised 
as to Vespucius or the name of America in any of 
the maps abovementioned. Nevertheless these maps 
ought not to be regarded as the only ancient ones, 
according to Canovai's expression, but all should 
likewise be included in the category which preceded 
the translation of the Cosmographia of Munster 
(1550) ; for the said work is his point of departure 
in the course of his reasoning. Consequently we 
shall cite other maps which can be classed as ancient, 
and which offer new proofs of what has already been 
demonstrated. 
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In the Isolario of Bordone, printed at Venice in 
1528, a chart of the southern part of the New Con- 
tinent is found, with the following note (in Italian) : 
" Part of the territory of the New World, and the 
text says, that these islands were discovered hy 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. At page 10, the 
southern portion being mentioned, it is called by the 
name which Cabral gave it, The Land of ike Holy 
Cross, or The New World.* In a second edition of 
the same work, printed also at Venice, in 1533, 
there is a map of the world wherein tlie southern 
part of the New Continent is designated as the New 
Worid, and likewise another, hut of the preceding 
year (1532,) in which the name of The Land of the 
Holy Cross, or. New World, is given to it.^ In a 
later edition too, that of 1547, we meet with the 
same appellation applied to the same territory.^ 

And here it will be permitted us to make an ob- 
servation, seriously affecting this discussion, which 
is, that the authority of Bordoni's work is of the 
greater importance, because the denominations con- 
tained in his text and charts give additional weight 
to the testimony hitherto advanced by us in opposi- 
tion to the pretensions of Vespucius's eulogists ; for 
Bordoni was the contemporary of Vespucius,^ was an 

1 Copv iQ the Library of the Institute. 
3 Eilitipn in Ibe Koyal Library. 

3 For this ifdilioii we are indebted lo our learned feltow-loborer, M. 
Jomard. 

' Bordoni was bcrii in Ilie iifleenlh cenmry, and died in 1531. 
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Italian, was deeply read in geography, voyages, and 
discoveries, and by the book in question acquired 
greater renown than by his coilection of Latin trans- 
lations of Lucian's Dialogues, or by his Description 
of Ital^. 

In the edition of Mola by Vadianua of BaJe,^ 
there is a chart dated 1520, wherein, upon the 
southern portion of the New Continent, is this note 
(in Latin) : This land and the ndglibori'tig islands 
were discovered, in 1497, iy Columbus, a Genoese, 
acting ig orders of the king of Oastile. In another 
edition of 1540, the position of Saint Augustine is 
marked by the words, Oaput Sanctw Grucis ; and 
in jet another, of 1572, published at Paris, is found 
a map of the New World, with Novus OrUs attached 
to the southern quarter, and, besides the designation 
of America, sive, Novi OrUs Pars, in the Portu- 
guese part the word Brasilia is seen. 

In a chart which was engraved about tlie year 
1562, the south part of the New Continent is de- 
signated by Peruviana? In another, engraved to- 
wards the year 1565, by Paulo Forlani, a Veronese, 
the New Continent appears without the name Amer- 
ica ; ^ and on a very badly translated map of the 
world in an atlas dated 1567, the charts of which 
are drawn and illuminated on vellum, it does not go 
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by that name, while the Portuguese portion is 
termed Brazil.-' 

It appears then, according to what we have 
shown, how great are the errors, concerning the 
ancient maps of the New Continent, into which 
Catiovai felh Equally apparent, too, is it that he 
never examined these maps. We will nest, there- 
fore, proceed to the exposure of another mistake of 
tbe panegyrist of the Florentine, who afGrms, that in 
almost all of the editions of Ptolemy, published from 
1511 to 1590, we find the map " delle Nuove Terre 
col Brasile ehiamato America."^ 

Now, this assertion of father CanovM is just as 
inexact as what he before says, which is proved by 
no less than twenty-five editions of Ptolemy, that we 
have consulted, from 1511 to 1584.^ Of these, 

' In tbe library of M, Teniaux. ' Elogio, p, 347. 

' We will in Itis note briedy indicate the uhroaologieal series of 
these edilicms, beginning with that of, 

1511. Plolemjrof SernaTdui St/hmmit. 

1513. Strasburg edilion, by Scaliia. 

1514. Nuremburg do., (wilhoul maps.) 

1523. Plolemy, in which, for the tirsl time, the name of America 

is found upon a map. 

1524. Nuremburg edition. 
1527. Paris do. 
lt/28. Venice do. 

1533, - — — , with a Greek text preceded by a preface of Eras- 

rana, (wilhou! msps,) 
1535. Edition of Bilibaldus Pirckeymerus. 
1S3S. Bale ediljon, in folio. 
1540. Cologne do,, 12mo., (without mapa,} 
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some have a Greek text without geograpliical charts, 
and others have simply maps of the world, such as it 
was understood to he in the time of the great geo- 
grapher, while others, and by far the greatest num- 
ber, contain new maps. And it is these last, aa wo 
have already said, which disprove the assertion of 
Canovai, Such, for example, hesidcs those cited by 
us above, is the edition published at Venice, in 8vo., 
by Mattiolo, in 1548. In one of its maps tho New 
Southern Continent is indicated by the title of Terra 
Nova, and in the Portuguese part of it is found only 
Brazil written. In the two other maps where the 
New World appears, the same designation of Terra 
Nova is given to the southern portion. And in the 
Ptolemy of Kuscelli, of 1561, this portion of territory 
is again called by the SEime name, as it is also in that 
of Malomhra, of 1575_. Thus, then, as we have 
remarked, twenty-five editions of Ptolemy prove 
directly the reverse of Canovai's words. 

Now let us examine those editions, in the maps of 

1541. Edilion of Viilarovaaus [Servetus.] 

1545. " (anollier.) 

1548. Paris edilion in 4lo., Greek test, (withoiil maps.) 

1348. Italian Irauslalion by MaUioIo, in Svo., (wilh maps.) 

1533. B&le edilion, (witb maps.) 

15S9. Ptolemy, (without maps.) 

ISei. " t^BusceJli, (Venice.) 

1368. Another Venice edilion. 

1574. Another edilion. 

1575. Venice edilion, (with maps.) 
15S2. Bale do. 

1535. Edilion of Mercator. 
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which the name America is applied to the New Con- 
tinent, that is, those of 1522, 1541, and 1552 ; and 
we wish ifc to be observed at once, that even these 
maps themselves are not entirely favorable to the 
panegyrists of Vespacius. In the Ptolemy of 1541, 
by Villanovaims, the New Continent is indicated in 
the Tabula Terr<e Novce, and Columbus is there 
pointed out as the first discoverer of Terra Firma. 
GiTiere, too, is found alongside of Paria the note 
already twice quoted : TJda land and the adgacent 
islands, &c. fee, and in the centre is written, Terra 
Nova. And the only note in which there is any 
mention of Vespucius is as follows : " Those who 
contend that this continent should he called America, 
are aliogether in the wrong, since Amerious did not 
visit it till long after Columbus," 

In the edition of 1552, printed at B^e, the south- 
em part of the continent is called America, but this 
name is accompanied hj several others ; so that the 
26th map shows us what confusion and uncertainty 
existed respecting it. We there read, on the south- 
ern part, Insula Atlantica, quam vocant Brazilii et 
Americam! There can be no doubt, then, after what 
we have said, how perfectly inaccurate are the as- 
sertions of Canovai, who never studied, and waa pro- 
foundly ignorant of the old maps. 

The famous map of the world, in the Solinus of 
Camers, {1520,) presents, it is true, upon its title- 
page what follows : Typus Orbis universalis, jwxta 
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Ptolmecei Oosmograpfd traditionem, et Ameriei Ves- 
vutii, aliorumque, JJustrationes, a Petri Appiano 
elahorata. A. D. 1520 ; — but then, the note to 
the map of the southern part is altogether adverse 
to Canovai'a exclusive assertions, and to the preten- 
sions of Vespucius's eulogiste. " In the year 1497," 
it saj8,"(^!s land and the adjacent islands were 
discovered iy Columbus" etc. etc. ; and lower down 
is found, America Provincia. 

In the maps of the several editions of Munster's 
Cosmography, nothing is met with of so favorable a 
nature for the fictitious claims of Canovai as he 
would fain make us suppose ; for in them there is no 
one denomination applied to the New Continent, de- 
ddedly fixed and uniform. In the map of the world 
in the German edition of 1544, the southern part of 
the said continent ia called America, sive Insula 
Brazilii; and in another we find. Insula Atlantica, 
quam vacant Brazilii et Americam ; and the same 
denomination presents itself in yet another, belong- 
ing to the edition of 1552, which has the title of A 
lAst of New Islands. In a map of the world which 
is contained in the Cosmogrophia of Hieronymo Gi- 
rava, of Tarragona, pubfished at Milan, the 18th of 
April, 1556,^ the Continent is without the name of 
America. On the northern portion, the words Nue- 
va EytaHa. alone are found, and on the southern, 

' Library of M. Temaux. [ Tlicre is a copy of Ihis edition in iho 
Library of Harvard College.] 
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Pen, CHle, and Sradl. This rnup m, drawn 
after another bj Gaspard Vopelio, of Magdeburg 
dated 1647, which, io the opinion of Girara, ex- 
ceeded in coprectness all that had preceded it. But 
however the case may be, the author of this Cotrm'- 
grafhfi, who was bettor vorsed in ancient and modem 
authorities than the pseudonymous lUrniOm, (the 
author of the celebrated Ootmi,<)rapl,iai Intndueth 
of 1607,) says nothing whatever of the fiibnlous dis- 
coveries of Vespucius, nor of his astronomical ohser- 
TatiouB. He remarks, that the appellation most 
generally given to the new continent was Indies, or 
JK™ W«rld; and, in fact, that division of his work 
which is devoted to this portion of the globe beare 
these two titles. " All the land lately discovered," 
says he, "is called India, because Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a famous navigator though an ordinary eoB- 
mographer, when he obtained permission, in 1492, 
to search for unknown territories, named them the 
India on their discovery; whence, since that time, 
this Terra Firma has been always denominated In- 
dia." And, too, it should be noted, that the cosmo- 
grapher now spoken of, in mentioning the names of 
the earliest diseoverere of the new continent, such 
as Columbus, the Knzons, etc. etc. as also the 
Spanish writers and travellers who preceded the 
discovery, Oviedo, top example, Gomara, Ceija, 
ValboS, Ordlana, Solis, and others, docs not allude 
in any manner to Vespucius, whose ppetcnsiona could 
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not have been unknown to him, since his work was 
composed at Milan ; he had visited Germany, he 
had made use of the productions of Henricus Glare- 
anus, of the Cosmoyraphia of Munstev, and was 
likewise intimately familiar with the publications of 
the celebrated Dutch cosmographer Gemma Fruio, 
the editor of an edition of the Cosmographia of Ap- 
ian, (1529,) in which Vespucius is indicated as the 
discoverer of the new continent in 1497 ! ! 

The arguments here adduced, negative as they 
may appear to some, are nevertheless of immense im- 
portance, and especially when it is remembered that 
Girava, whom a learned contemporary calls a man 
of great genius and distinguished erudition, notwith- 
standing he was thoroughly acquainted with the letn 
ters of Vespucius, and every thmg respecting them 
published by his predecessors, carefully abstaius 
from repeating these errors, and withholds all belief 
from the pretended discoveries of the Florentine. 

In the Oosmography of Belleforeat, (1575,) and In 
the map of the New World which it contains, the 
northern portion is called America, sive India Nova, 
with this note attached, — Discovered in the year 
1492, by Cliristopher Oolumbm, in the name of the 
king of Oastile, while in the southern portion the name 
of America is not found, but only that of Brazil, 
Again, in the map of the world published by the 
learned Ortelius, (1570,) in his Tkeatrum Orbts 
Terrarum, the northern part of the new continent is 
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called Ameriea, sive India Nova ; bat not so the 
southern, where the Portuguese possessions bear the 
name of EraEil, The map itself, however, of the 
continent, belon^ng to this work, has no denominar 
tion whatever ; and only upon the Portuguese pM- 
sessions are seen these words, Brasilia, a Lasitanis 
anno 1504 inventa : a date not exact, as it ought to 
be 1500. Moreover, the opinion of the erudite 
geographer is not favorable to the claims made by 
the panegyrists of Vespucius on his behalf. But 
we will confine ourselves to the citation of the fol- 
lowing passage : — "It seems to surpass the bounds 
of human admiration, that this entire 1 
now called America, and on account of i 
extent the New World, should have remained un- 
known to the ancients till 1492, when it was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese," 

In the Cosmographie of Thevet, printed at Paris 
in 1575, there is a map of the new continent with- 
out any designation applied to the Northern part 
but that of Terre-Neuve; and in the maps of an- 
other edition of Ortelius, (1684,) the southern por- 
tion is not called America. In the Miroir du 
Monde, too, published at Antwerp in 1584, there is 
a map of the said continent, engraved in 1574, 
wherein the name of America does not appear, but, 
on the contrary, a note which establishes the priority 
of Columbus's discovery in 1492. In a work, also, 
entitled Les Trois Mondes, by M. de la Popellini^re, 
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printed at Paris in 1582, a map of tlie world is found 
in which the northern part is designated under the 
name of America, and yet with this note accompany- 
ing it : -— " America, or New India, discovered in 
1492, hy Christopher Columbus, in the name of the 
Mttg of Castile.'" ^ 

In a German [Dutch] book called, 0<yn<pieste van 
Indien, etc. printed at Anasterdam in 1596,^ we 
meet with a map in which Peruana, and not Amer- 
ica, marks the southern part of the continent ; and 
in another German [Dutch] work, entitled Spiegkel, 
etc. (a translation of the Mirror of Tyranny, bj Las 
Casas,) and likewise printed at Amsterdam in the 
same year, (1596,)^ it is on the northern portion 
alone that the name of America is found, with these 
words, — - America, an. 1492 a Christoph. Oolumbo 
inventa; but on the southern we read, Caribana ^ 
Brazil. There is also in the German translation of 
Leo Afrtcanus,^ a map of the new south contment 
bearing the sole designation ot Peruana. 

The following facts, then, it seems to us, may be 
deduced from this long examination of a great num- 
ber of ancient charts : — 

1. The priority of discovery by Columbus of the 
new continent, that is, the Terra Firma, is decided 
without contradiction and without exception, by all 
the geographical, maps up to the year 1520. 

2. During the same period, the southern part of 

1 Library of M. Ternaux. s Ibid. ' Ibid. ■> Ibid. 
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the said coatinent, and especially Brazil, is by tlie 
same documeDta called The Land of the Holy Cross, 
( T^rra BanctiB Cru.eis,~) a aame origioally given by 
the Portuguese Admiral Cabral ; ^ which, together 
with the preceding statement, is confirmed by the 
maps of the sixteenth century, and more generally 
accepted than other denominations, which a judicious ' 
criticism refuses to acknowledge ; for the discoveries 
of Columbus and Cabral were mcontestable, while 
the Platonic title of Insula Atlantiea, in the Mun- 
ster charts, and of Insula Brasilica, were nothing 

I In the Ihird volume of Memoiri Relating ta tkf History of Na- 
tiims beyond (At iSeo, published by Ihe Eoyal Acsdemy of Sciences 
at Lisbon, there is a long notice upon Brazil, more important, in oar 
opinion, than that of Magalhaes Gandavo, it having been wrillcn at 
the time when the ISttBry of the Pronince of Simta tW* was com- 
posed by Magalhaes. It was dedicated to Don Christovao de Moura, 
Counsellor of Stale, in 1386, and its author had resided in Brazil seven- 
teen years. Like Gandavo, he devotes his first chapter to the dis- 
covery of this part of the New World, which he says was made by 
Cabral, the 2Slli of April, 1500, and that this vast eounlry was for 
several yeara called (he province of Som(o Cras. Without one word 
of Vespucius, ba declares (hal, after CHbral, Gonjalo Coelho was sent 
there with three caravds, \o explore the coaeis, that during several 
months he was thns occupied, seeking for harbors and running lines 
of demarcation, and that he encountered great hardships, ineurring 
many risks, on aoeount of the little estperience and knowledge then 
possessed as to (he direction of the coasts, and the prevailing winds. 
Now, it is ahogether increjihle that the pretended discoveries of Ves- 
pucius, and his verifications were then unknown lo the author, who 
devoted a portion of his life to the study of this counlr y and of its dis- 
covery, and who, living atthe lime of Coelho, must have seen the wort 
of this captain and the account of his voyage; for he, of all the his- 

ing this voyage. 
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but a continuation of geographical errors proceed- 
ing from the earliest and middle ages, the name of 
America being a pure usurpation. 

3. After the map in the Solin of Camere, (1520,) 
the name of America, which there for the first time 
appears, as applied to the new continent, is never 
encountered in any charts, in the character of a de- 
nomination indisputably fixed and generally admitted 
in chartograpby. Por, even where it is met with, 
it la Invariably seen in relation with some other, 
such as Atlantic Island, or Brasilia, New Land, 
Peruviana, New India, etc. ; and almost constantly 
it Is accompanied in all these same majs, even 
without excepting that of Solin, by a note which 
indicates Columbus as the first discoverer of the 
new continent. 

Such has been the prodi^ous contest between 
truth and usurpation, and such has been the hesita- 
tion of those who, sometimes through partiality, but 
more often through ignorance, have labored to rob 
the great navigator of the immortal glory which be- 
longs to his name,^ 

' We fiDd, too, a con on nation of Ihis contest in a great many charts 
of the seventeenth cenlurj-, a few examples of which we viiW pive. 
In a German work called West mid ottiiidiicAa' Luitgart, &c. (The 
Gurden of pleasure in the East and West Indies,) published at Slultgart, 
[Cologne?] in 1618, there is a map of the New World, in whiehlha 
northern part alone is indicated by the name of America. And the 
same is true of another map, in the edition of Ortelliiis, of 1624, pub- 
lished at Antwerp ; while in the southern part is this singular note ; 
Ojihir, MiJHaa.0, Foitelo et Goropia ! 
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111 B Spanish (ranslalion of Pliny, by Huerta, printed in 16S5, Ihe 

is called Numia Eipana, and Ihe aoulh, simply Fern. And in a map 
of Ihe world altaohed W Ihe work, the same appellationa are repealed, 
only 10 the name of Peru is added Ihal of BrasQ. 

In Ihe narralive of Admiral Parker's voyage to Brazil, primed in 16S9, 
IheiB is n ciian eaMei, Ducripthn of lie Weal IiuSes, in which the 
new continent is not called AmeriCH. And in a map found in the edi- 
tion of Mercalor of 1632, the soulhem part is designated ss Feruana. 

The priority of Columbns's discovery is established, too, by n pro- 
diiclion entitled, Deicriptio Imularum India (ktidentalU. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Canovai, unable to conceal the weakness of liis 
arguments, seeks at last to persuade us ijhat Colum- 
bus was the navigator of Isabella, and Vespudus of 
Ferdinand! that is, that the former, protected by 
the queen, was hated by the king, while the latter 
was the king's fatorite mariner ! — an hypothesis 
quite sufficient to convince us of his own blindness.^ 
For if Vespucius was peculiarly the king's man, and 
was by him employed in the prosecution of voyages, 
on his own account and unknown to his consort, as 
Canovai says, how did it happen that, one year after 
the death of Isabelia, which took place in 1504, the 
Florentine navigator found himself reduced to the 
necessity of asking the protection of the Genoese, 
"because he was unfortunate"? To sustaia this 
supposition, Canovai again loses himself in a mass of 
contradictions. He pretends that the Castilians 
alone had the right of going to America; but he 
does not note that Columbus and Vespucius were 

: " The epitaph which Ferdinand caused to be composed for Ihe 
lomti of Columbus," says Ihe aulhor of a work called, PntHa di Co- 
lombo, " is sulfioient to justify the eonduel of the liiiig towards this great 
maQ.'' See Caacellieri, Disseitaziotii, p. 114. 
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neither of them Castilians, and that Juan de la Cosa 
was a Biscayan ! If, too, Castilians only could be 
rightfully employed, how was it that the queen pa- 
tronized Columbus ; and how could the king himself, 
who was by law debarred from sending his own sub- 
jects, have taken Vespucius into his service ? In 
order to get out of this difficulty, Canovai imagines 
that to the last mentioned navigator secret instruc- 
tions were ^ven by Ferdinand, to the effect that all 
noise and piMidty were to he avoided, as well as 
every exkihition of pomp in impoBing names on the 
lands he should discover. But he forgets that this 
passage, or rather extraordinary supposition, is in 
manifest contradiction to what is previously mdn- 
tained by hun in respect to the pretended letters 
patent of the king to Vespuciiis, hestowiog on the 
contjnenfc the name of America in honor of him. 
By a new contraJiction, too, he here accuses Colum- 
bus of designating as he saw fit the lands discovered 
by hiin.^ But this and other contradictions cost Car 
novai nothing ; for if m this place he draws a feeble 
portrait of Ferdinand, representing him as employ- 
ing Vespucius secretly, by and by, when it suits him, 
he will tell us quite the contrary, affirming that hia 
will was absolute and despotic, and that he made no 
scmple of prohiUting the intolerable Columbus.^ 
And then again, in a little while, he will forget also 
this assertion, to fall into yet another contradiction, 

■ Canovai, p. 556. ' Ibid. p. 291. 
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to wit, tliat the remarhahle frivilegeg of Columbus 
bora a prohibition most positive against all whieli 
could prejudice discoveries already made?- Tlie 
reasoning, then, contained in his justificatory dis- 
sertation, being founded on such a multitude of 
erroneous hypotheses, which both history and au- 
thentic documents contradict, falls of itself before 
the authorities we have cited and the critical obser- 
vations we have made. 

Having thus expressed ourselves in a general 
manner, in regard to the work of Canovai, and in 
accordance with suggestions growing out of it, we 
Tvili now quote certain passages from that of Barto- 
lozzi, which confirm a fundamental remark made by 
us when speaking of the former, to wit, that the 
author, so far from succeeding in his attempt to 
vindicate Vespueius, and prove the genuineness of 
his narratives, has only furnished fresh arguments 
against him and his letters, laying open at the same 
time a wider field for a more substantial refutation 
of his panegyrists. 

Bartolozzi, without relaxing his efforts in defence 
of Vespueius, does not deny to Columbus the glory 
of having first discovered the New Continent. He 
not only proves that Canovai trusted too implicitly 
to the Cosmography of Sebastian Munster, but he 
points out the mistakes of this cosmographer himself, 
He demonstrates that a passage in the work of the 
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latter ivaa mutilated by Canovai, for the purpose of 
bestowing an originality which did not belong to it,^ 
and for the sake of advancing a proposition truly 
unique, — ■ that Vespueiu8 accompanied Columbus in 
1492, — an assertion most palpabiy fake.^ And ho 
further explains how Canovai's mutilating process was 
extended even to the narration of Vespucius himself,^ 
in order to sustain Munster's error, whereby the 
truth of history was so much the more violated, that 
Veapucius is proved to have been in Florence the 
year of Columbus's departure (1492,) by his own 
docnmcnts deposited in the archives of that city, and 
examined by Bartolozzi himself, who thus brings to 
light the double mistake both of Munster and Cano- 
vai,* He exposes, besides, the anachronism the lat- 
ter author was guilty of respecting the voyage 
attributed to Vespucius in 1497,^ proving at the 
same time how completely ignorant he was of ancient 
geographical maps. But although in this regard he 
shows a better and more extensive knowledge than 
the author of the Florentine's eulogium couid boast,^ 
nevertheless, it is evident that he, in his turn, knew 
nothing about the earliest maps of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Bartolozzi, in a word, demonstrates the errors 
which Canovai committed in his calculations of longi- 
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tnde, &c., and that he did not comprehend even 
those of Vespucius. And it is not a matter of as- 
tonishment, therefore, after the exposure of facts we 
have made, that his work in favor of the Florentine 
made not the slightest impression on those authors 
who, since 1788, have treated of that navigator, and 
that it in no way modified the opinions of Camus, 
Fleurieu, Peuchet, Munoz, Maltc-Brun, the learned 
Cancellieri,' Bossi, Lanzi, Mariano Llorente,^ and a 
host of other writers, from whose works we have 
quoted, nor yet that it failed to affect the conclusions 
arrived at by the laborious author of the Mistorical 
JAhrary, Meusel, who, speaking of the works relating 
to Columbus, says : " Although the nautical expedi- 
tion of Christopher Columbus, undertaken for the 
sake of searching for unknown lands, had a multi- 
tude of witnesses, and it is not to be doubted that he 
was the first discoverer, not only of the islands, but 
also of the main land of America ; nevertheless, the 
glory of this great exploit was all but taken from 
Mm, and certainly rendered dvbioug, hy tfie iniquity 
and foolkardineii of Vetpudus, carried to an extent 
almost unheard of. This glory, therefore, Toziua 
has successfully vindicated for Columbus, following 

' This savant, noted for his erudition, calls Canovai'a eulogy of Ves- 
pneiiis Titoit ingaaooi, and ironically ileclarea he will appropriale it lo 
Columbus. His irony is panicularly seen at page 237. 

5 Mariano Uorente, Saggio Apologetico degli Starid e Conqidsta- 
tan Spagnuoli dill' America, a rel'olalion publislied at Florence in 
1798, and at Naples in tlie same year. 
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others in so doing, who incidentally have attempted 
the same work." And then, quoting the writings of 
Vespucius, and referring to Bandini's production, the 
same author remarks : ^ " Vespucius, when he says 
that he saw the American Continent as early as 
3497, is guilty of an impudent falsehood, for his 
first voyage thither was in the year 1499, while Co- 
lumbus had reached it in hia third voyage, in 1498 ; 
nay, had seen the continent (namely, the coast of 
Paria,) though without landing, in 1495 ; as it is 
proved by many writers, notwithstanding what is said 
to the contrary by the partisans and defenders of 



And, indeed, how could any one be either per- 
suaded or convinced by a work, in which there is 
a constant rceuvrenee of paradox, partiality, and 
error ? ^ 

It is fairiy proved, then, that the documents pro- 
duced by Canovai, so far from deserving to be con- 

1 Meusel, Bibliotheca Hiatorica, vol. iii. pp. 963, S64, The BUlhor, 
citing Ihe wotli of Baniliiii in favor of Vespucius, afier having said 
that it is nothing but an apology, eonoludes with these words: " Tki 
vfottAUsmess of which wori both Toiitte and Uraioschi have augi- 
gently Jfmojiiiraud," 

' Csnovai was already known for his paradoies and dispufulioiis 
spirit, even previously to Ihe publication of his panegyric on Vespucius, 
as can be ascertained by his quarrel touching the theatre of the Greeia. 
See llie seventh volumeofSaverio Mattel's work, Naples edition, page 
316. He is reproached wilh exaggeration, wllh having- confounded 
at-lors and philosophers together, tragic with comic poets, and with 

the enbjeei of theatrical performers. 
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sidered as recent publications, did really make their 
appearance forty-seven years before the time to 
which he refers them, and that, moreover, they were 
altered and mutilated bj him, to serve as a support 
to a work, of which the learned, and all such as en- 
gage, with such marked success, at the present day, 
in geographical studies, are quite capable of appre- 
ciating at its exact value. Equally well has it been 
shown, too, that the most authentic documents, the 
most precious, and those which in importance surpass 
all others known up to the present moment, are such 
as have lately been published from the archives of 
Seville and Si mane as. ^ 

Having thus demonstrated that the production of 
Canovai cannot, and should not, be regarded as an 
authority in the question under consideration, the 
discussion obliges us to return once more to the 
works of those autbors who were contemporaries of 
Vespucius. 

The letters of this Florentine navigator concerning 
his earliest pretended discoveries were not inserted 
in the most ancient collection of voyages, called 
lahretto di tutte U NavigaiAoni de' Re di Spagna 
colle Isole e Terre nuovamente trovaU, (which was 
published at Venice in 1504,) notwithstanding the 
dates of bis four fictitious voyages were anterior to 
that of this publication. It seems then extraordinary 

1 See Navarrele, vd. iii,, and Bullelin of the Geograpliical Sociely, 
February, 1837, pp. 98, 99. 
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that, this collection having been printed in Venice, 
where recent discoveries were univeraally known, 
there should have appeared in it not one of Vespu- 
cius's letters, nor the slightest mention of anj of his 
fabulous discoveries, when, at the same time, the 
letters of Columbus, and the voyages of Alonzo el 
Negro and of Vicente Tanez Pinaon, are duly pre- 
sented. And this omission should surprise us the 
more, because Angdo Trivigiano, secretary to the 
Venetian embassy in Spain, who was indefatigable 
in spreading the news of geographical discoveries in 
Italy, exercised a great inBaence upon the publiea- 
tioQ of the said collection. Besides, if Trivigiano 
had the like influence on yet another collection, pub- 
lished in 1507 at Vicenza, under the false title of, 
Paesi Twvamente retrovati et Novo Mondo da Albe- 
rico Vegputio, Fhrentino, intitulato, our astonish- 
ment should increase at not only finding no letters 
of Vespucius in the former one, nor any mention of 
his voyages, but also at seeing in this second hia 
letter to the Medici, touching his expedition, placed 
after the voyage of Gama, and the discoveries made 
by order of the Infant Don Henry, after those of 
Columbus, and even those of Cabral. 

Thus the silence observed in regard to Vespucius 
in the first of these collections, and the order of in- 
sertion which marks his Medicean letter in the 
second, do they not, to a certain point, seem to de- 
monstrate that the best instructed and most impartial 
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of Vespucius'e contemporaries, did not admit the pre- 
tended priority of his discoveries ? 

MoreoYer, this last collection, attributed to Fran- 
canaano, was edited, not bj Montalboddo, but by 
Alessandro Lorzi, a skilful cosmographer and ohartr 
designer at Venice,^ a particular which gives addi- 
tional weight to our observation. And, indeed, who 
eould have been better informed as to the reality of 
facts, than a Venetian envoy, resident in Spain at 
the time of the supposed discoveries ; and who could 
have more easily arrived at the best sources of truth, 
than an expert Venetian cosmographer such as 
was Lorzi ? And should not these observations rea- 
der us desirous of knowing why the latter did not 
insert the letter of Vespucius in advance of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, Gama, and Cabral ? Suppos- 
ing, however, our inability to resolve this problem, 
if we take for granted that a Venetian agent, resid- 
ing in Spain at the time, had great influence over 
the publication of these two collections, and that he 
was seconded in the work by an expert cosmographer, 
then it appears to us perfectly logical to conclude 
that they did not admit the priority of Vespucius'a 
voyages and pretended discoveries ; and this with so 
much the more reason, because, according to what is 
found in a copy of MoTido Novo m. the MagHabecchi 
Library, it is proved that Bartholomew Columbus, 
who was at Rome in 1505, (two years, that is, pre- 
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vioosly to the pubiicatioa of the second collection,) 
presented a narrative of his brother's first voyage to 
a prebendary of Saint John of Lateran, who after- 
wards gave it to this same Alessatidro Lorzi at Venice, 
he being Ms friend and the compiler of the collection^ 
Besides, it is no less worthy of remark that Jtichaii- 
mer, in a (rerman translation of the Vicenza collec- 
Hon, (published in 1508, and, in the opinion of the 
illustrious Humboldt, more correct and better di- 
gested than the ItineraHum Portngallensium^ ^ 
does not say that the new regions wore discovered 
by Vespucius, though such is the announcement in 
the title of the original. He then did not allow him- 
self to be deceived by the title-page, nor i^d he 
admit the claims of the Florentine. 

To Peter Martyr, a contemporary historian who 
lived in Spain, it may be objected that he was very 
partially disposed towards Vespucius's discoveries, 
and the passages in his writings touching this sub- 
ject, which we will ag^n refer to, do not appear to 
us of aafSciently decisive a character to dissipate all 
our doubts. For, on the one hand, he was not in 
Spain when Vespucius pretends he was in the Portu- 
guese king's service, having gone to Venice in 1501, 
and left that city in October of the same year to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria, where he did not arrive till three 
months later, on account of continual disasters he 
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encountered by sea. Then, too, he remaned a long 
time in Egypt, prosecuting tlie difficult negotiation 
with which he had been charged.^ And, on the 
other hand, notwithstanding his merit, he is accused 
of levity by an eroinent contemporary authority, Las 
Casas, from whom no one can justly withhold the 
credit of the highest excellence, and still less of a 
profound and extensive knowledge of facta and 
events relating to the voyages and discoveries made 
in his time. 

Las Casas, when speaking of the earliest anthors 
who treated of the discoveries made upon the New 
Continent, says, " that, of all of them, he who was 
the most worthy of credit was Peter Martyr, by 
whom the Decades were written in the Latin lan- 
guage, he being at the time in Castile ; for whatever 
he there relates respecting the discoveries, was re- 
corded in accordance with the accounts ^ven by the 
Admiral himself, who made the first discovery, and 
with whom he often conversed. But as to all the 
rest, which concerns the continuance and prosecittion 
of discoveries in the Indies, some false statements 
are to be found in the Decades." 

Now this passage is, in our opinion, of great im- 
portance, inasmuch as it shows the impartiality of 
Las Casas, who can in no way be accused of ill will 
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towards Peter Martyr. He apprizes us that this 
author J8 exact ia all which relates to Columbus and 
his discoveries, and even assures us that, in this part 
of the history of the New Continent, he is more 
trustworthy than any other writer, but at the same 
time he warns us that these Decades are the reverse 
of true when discoursing upon otlier navigators. 
Let, then, this passage of Las Caaas, just cited, be 
compared to what he elsewhere saya of Vespuciua, 
and it will be perceived that it also refers to that 
which !Pet«r Martyr had observed respecting the 
I'lorentme navigator ; for, if it were otherwise, and 
if this writer had deserved, in the eyes of the learned 
bishop of Cbiapa, the same credence when speaking 
of the said navigator as when he spoke of Columbus, 
Las Casas would not have treated Vespucius as an 
impostor, and tried to refute his narratives ; nor 
would he have undertaken the defence of the great 
Genoese with such ardor as to declare that those 
who pretended to give the glory of having discovered 
the islands and the main laad to any other than the 
admiral, not only were guilty of injustice, but even 
offended the Deity himself.^ 

Navarrete also calls our attention " to the deplor- 
able fact that so learned a man as Peter Martyr, 
and one so fond of writing, shoiJd have been negli- 
gent to the extent of never rectifying his narrative 

sripl belonging- to 
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or correcting what he had produced." And Munoz, 
before him, had already expressed the same opinion, 
counselling a prudent reserve in the perusal of Lis 
works, in order to escape the errors and equivoc£^ 
tions consequent upon the author's heedlessness. 

As a proof of his irregularity, where facts are con- 
cerned, we mil add that he does not mention the 
death of Columbus till six or seven years subsequent 
to that event ; and that of his account of the conver- 
sation he had with the bishop of Burgos, in which 
tlie latter showed him a Portuguese chart, said to 
have been made by a very skilful Florentine, named 
Americus Vespucius,^ who, in his expeditions, had 
passed the equinoctial line, &c. ; if tins be regarded 
as an important consideration in favor of Vespucius, 
then we remark, as a fact not less worthy of atten- 
tion, that on a cautious examination, such as is re- 
commended by Las Casas, Muiioz, and Navarrete, it 
still leaves us in doubt. For if, in truth, Peter 
Martyr had had no doubt as to the pretended discov- 
eries of Vespucius, why did he say " a chart said to 
have been made," &e. t From which it would ap- 
pear, that neither ho nor the bishop had attained that 
degree of certainty which places a thing beyond 
doubt. Moreover, if it is established that the Flor- 

' " One of which was drawn hy the Portuguese, wlierein 

had been employed Ibe hand of Amerioua Vespucius, h FlorentiQe, 
skiUed in this art, who had navigated tiie anlarclic regions under the 
auspices and in Ihe pay of the Portuguese, penetrating several degrees 
beyraid the equinoctial hne." Peter Martyr, Deo. II. lib. x. p. 199. 
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eiitine Bavigator always signed the charts he drew, 
ought we to admit that the one under consideration 
was made by him, when his signature was not 
attached to it ? ^ 

Peter Martyr, too, resided in Spain, knew Vespu- 
ciua, was member of the Tribunal of the Indies, and 
ought by consequence to have been able to recognize 
the handwriting of the Florentine, and his manner of 
designing maps. Why, then, did he not perceive 
that the one shown him by the bishop of Burgos was 
his workmanship, instead of attributing it to him hy- 
pothetically ? And may it not have been that, con- 
fiding in the ability of the supposed author, he gave 
to him the credit of all the discoveries set down in 
thk Portuguese map, although they had been made 
' by other navigators ? -In addition to this, does not 
the narrative of AnAr4 Corsal, in Ramusio, show 
that geographical charts were already customarily 
sent from Portugal to Rome before the year 1515 ? 
And that Corsal told Giuliano de' Medici that the 
position of Taprobane must have become known to 
him by aid of the marine chart which Michael da 
Sylva, the Portuguese ambassador, carried with him 
to the Holy City ? Which fact proves that marine 
charts* confirmatory of discoveries, were officially 
sent to ambassadors from Portugal, and that the 
Court of Lisbon made no mystery of them ; for Cor- 

■ On this subject see the work of Tray Pedro Simon, Noiicias Ms- 
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3 one that the examination 
and knowledge of such documents were refused to 
nobody that had any interest in consulting them. 

Now, as this same system of eommunicatioo was 
ohserved by the court of Portugal towards that of 
Spain, is it not possible that the Portuguese map in 
question, shown by the bishop of Burgos to Peter 
Martyr, and supposed to have been drawn by Tes- 
pucius, was rather the work of Portuguese naviga- 
tors, just as were those which Coraal says were sent 
into Italy ? ^ 

let this be as it may, however, Peter Martyr Is 
not considered as an infallible authority, except when 
writing of Columbus ; and Las Casas, that celebrated 
historian, who was not only his contemporary, but 
also a witness of most of the events of the time, does 
not regard him aa worthy of credit when treating of 
other navigators. He not merely passes upon him the 
impartial judgment above recorded, but he lived long 
enough to protest against the name of America, 
given to the New Continent in tlie work of Ilacomilus, 
pubhshed in Lorriune,^ and m other productions 

' If Vespuoius had been recognized as a learned cosmographer et 
the time when the New Coiilinent was first discorered, and iT he had 
become somewhat celebrated previously to llie first voyages of Colum- 
bus, would Queen Isabella, in her letter of September 5, 1493, (see 
Navarrete, vol. ii. Doo. 71,) to Coiiimbus, recommending bim to choose 
a good cosmographer, have pointed out Antonio de Marebena ? 

' See Hist, de las Indies, vol. i. cbap, 140, MS. of ibe Librnry of 
M. Ternaui. 
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printed elsewhere than in Spain. In a word, he 
critically examined the dates of discoveries and the 
relations of navigators, in order to prove, that prior- 
itj in the diseoverj of the New Contment belonged 
to Columbus, and that the name of America fixed on 
that part of the globe was a usurpation. " Here," 
says he, " is the place to hold up to view the injury 
and injustice done by this Americus Vespncius to the 
Admiral, by arrogating to himself the discovery of 
the mam land, and by calling it after his own name 
alone. Wbence it arises that foreigners, who write 
upon the ladies in the Latin or their vernacular 
tongue, and who design and fabricate charts and 
maps of the world, denominate them America, just 
as if they had been sought out and found by the said 
Americus." i And, again, the words of the same 
author are, " But this we affirm., that the Admiral 
was the first who dissevered the main land of Paria. 
Hojeda was the first after the Admiral, and with 
Hojeda was Americus. The Admiral left San Lucar 
the 30th of May, 1498, and Hojeda and Americus 
sailed only the following year, 1499." ^ And to this 
we will add, that though in certain details the learned 
lustorian of the Indies may have committed some 
faults, as Navarrete says he has, yet is he worthy of 

1 MS. of the HisWria de las Indias, by Lbs Casas, chap. 1J8, (sr me 
library.) " Bj, that wkic& Americus wrote, to obtain a name, and to 
appropriate, by iadt usurpacion, the rfucoEay of afo™ Firma." 

* See Las Casas, Hisl. de las Indias, MS., chap. 164, (same libfaiy.) 
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belief in all whicli pertains to pretended priority in 
the case of Vespucius's expeditions and discoveries. 

Navarrete, who beyond a doubt is one of the most 
■weighty authorities in such matters, acknowledges 
that I^ Casas is always an erudite and truthful 
writer, and meriting the greatest respect, except 
when engaged on his favorite theme and ruling no- 
tion, the manner of establishing dominion over the 
New Continent ; and it follows, therefore, that, in 
all matters relating to Vespucius, he is more deserv- 
ing of confidence than Peter Martyr. 

If Vespucius, and the claims made in his behalf 
by panegyrists, are to be judged according to the 
accounts of these two contemporary historians, Peter 
Martyr and Las Casas, the testimony of the latter, 
learned as he was, must be rejected before a favor- 
able conclusion can he come to, even as it regards 
the intentions alone of the Florentine navigator. 
But ought such testimony to be entirely rejected ? 
We think not. And, indeed, it is impossible to re- 
fuse the evidence of an historian living at the lime, 
personally acquainted with the navigators, and hav- 
ing in his possession documents of the two brothers, 
Christopher and Bartholomew Columbus, written 
with their own hands. We will in another place 
call attention to the silence which is observed as to 
Vespucius's fabulous discoveries, by another histo- 
rian, also contemporary, whose relations respecting 
Columbus have furnished valuable materials for the 
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history of the New World's diseovery,^ — 'the famous 
Bemaldes, curate of Los Palacios.^ To the said 
discover_5^ this author devotes a long chapter,^ which 
is headed, Hots the Indies were diseovered, and not 
how America was,^ and the sole subject discussed in 
it is Columbus, who is extolled for his vast acquire- 
ments in cosmography, for what he had read in 
Ptolemy and other boohs, and especially for his pro- 
found knowledge of John de Mandeville's writings. 

From the silence of Eernaldea as to Vespucius's 
would-be discoveries, it may at least he concluded 
that the Florentine's voyages were insignificant as 
compared t« those of Columbus and other navigators, 
siuce tliey did not seem worthy of mention to an 
author, who yet was so well informed as to Colum- 
bus, that he even cites by name the works which 
powerfully influenced the mind of that great man. 
And this silence is the more remarkable, because we 
are assured by Bemaldez that he habitually set down 
in his books the facts as fast as they happened.* 
But, then, how did it happen that his work, which 
was finished in 1513, contains no notice of the Flor- 
entine's feigned discoveries, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous pubhcations in which they had already been 
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proclaimed ? To tMa Jet it be added, that not a 
single document can be found to prove that Yespu- 
ciua was invited to Lisbon by the Portuguese sove- 
reign, but that, on the contrary, it is an established 
fact that Columbus was thus invited by John II. of 
Portugal.^ And herein may there not have been 
another mystification, either on the part of Vespn- 
cius himself, or of the editors of the letters attributed 
to him, whereby what was true of the Admiral is put 
down to his account ? 

We will indicate yet another singular coincidence 
which exists between what Vespucius says and what 
Las Casas recounts.^ 

The former, in one of his letters, asserts that he 
had given to king Emmanuel, of Portugal, a book, 
containing a narrative of his voyage, tvhicli book was 
lost.^ And the latter tells us, that when Columbus 
left Barcelona he deposited with the king, to be kept 
in the royal archives, a little hook, in which were 
recorded his expeditions and discoveries, — another 
instatiee, v{ ry possibly, of the same juggle or confu- 
sion, by which what indubitably belonged to Colum- 
bus was appropriated by Vespucius. And have we 

1 Leller, dated 20lh MeicI!, 1488, in Navsirefe, vol. ii. p. 5. 
Vespucius saya that when at Seville, he was sent for by Ihe king of 
Portugal. The letter also from John II. to Columbus, is also addressed 
to the Admiral, who was then at Seville : — 2b Chiitopher QilmniaJ, 
eicr special friend, in Sei>ille. 

' Hietoria de las Indias, chap. 8S, 

' Saa pteteding remarks in this work. 
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not, at least, a right to surmise this, when, in the ia- 
Taluahle work of M. de Ilumholdt, we see it demon- 
strated, by comparing the text of the first voyage of 
Vespucius with that of the first voyage of Hojeda,' 
that, though the latter is attributed to the Florentine, 
thej are one and the same, but narrated by Vespu- 
cius, who abided a description of the manners and 
customs of the aborigines, according to the custom 
of navigators of the sixteenth century ? The second 
voyage, too, of this Florentine, is it not almost iden- 
tical in reality with that of Vicente Taiiez Pinzon ? ^ 
We are willing to admit that the letters and na^ 
ratives imputed to Vespuciua were in fact written by 
him ; but, after this discussion, what ought to be said 
as to the materials out of which they were made ? 
Should we not conclude that, though Vespucius was 
the recorder, the discoveries, and the groundwork of 
what he relates, belong to the voyages of Hojeda 
and Pinzon, and that he did nothing but give an ac- 
count of them in his letters to the Medici ^ and to 

' See Esameii Crilique, vol. iv. ji. 9.^, cl scqq. 

s aid. p. SOO, el se^q. 

3 We have alreadir essayed the iilenlificalion of iliis personage. 
Now [el it be supposed Ihal it was Lorema) di Pier FranceEoo de' 
Medici, indicated by Bandiiii. He was bom in 1463, and was rery 
celeliraled fof his learning. This author says he had been ambassndM 
in France in the time of Charles VUI. But, unfoftunately for the hy- 
pothesis, he died at the beginning of 1303, and [he narralive of the 
Ihird of Vespocius's pretended voyages, which issupposed to have been 
Bddreaseil to him, was wrillen subsequenlly to the fourth expedition of 
1304. Now, Vespucius arrived at Lisbon, according to his own ac- 
count, tl^e 18th or a8th of June, 1504, that is, nearly a year and a half 
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Soderini, insinuating, however, in certain passages, 
that he took an important share in them, or rather 
assuming tlie entire merit of them to himself ? ' 

His famous letter dated at pape Vert, the 4th of 
June, 1501, found by the Count Baldelli Boni,^ 
which has been adduced in evidence of his good 
faith, presents an additional argument to strengthen 
what we have advanced, as well as what Las Casas 
asserts. We have already shown that the docu- 
ments pertaining to Vespueius which have reached 
us, offer every characteristic of having been forged, 
or, to say the least, of being doubtful as to their 
genuineness ; and a healthy criticism demands the 
greatest circumspection and the most cunscientiously 
severe examination of manuscripts, before admitting 
such in evidence. It is requisite, therefore, palseogra- 
phically to scrutinize the epoch at which the original 
of the production in question was digested, to ascer- 
tain whether the handwriting be authentic or that of 
a mere copyist of later date, whether there be any 
interpolations, and, in a word, what, if any, marks of 
fraud are to be found. These observations are not 



slier the death of the Meiiici, and it is not at all likely that, wlien such 
a long lime had ehpsed after the decease of a personage as highly dis- 
tinguished in pohtic9 as in literature, the Italian lavaiila at Lisbon 
should have known nothing of it. 

' It U the oitronomer of the erpediiion tilio that ipeaii, wlioUy 
puffed -up tvith lAe seirel he fancied ks posKaed of determining the 
longitude, &c. &c. See Humholdi's Examen Crim|ue, vol, iv. p. 183, 

» II Millone of Marco Polo, by Count Batdclli Buni. 
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made with iny idei of regarding the document we 
are eon&ideiing, in a Spirit of narrow prejudice ; for 
the Baiant who discovered it in the manuscript of 
Pietro Voghenti, would not have given puhlicity to it 
if he had heen of our opinion as to its character. 
Neverthelesa, eupposmg it to be genuine, we will 
say in the words of M, de Humboldt,^ that in every 
thing which eoneems the Florentine navigator there 
is a sort of fatality mixed vp with documents the 
most authentic, for the express purpose, as it were, 
of creating confusion. And as to this letter of Ves- 
pucius, which some would avail themselves of to de- 
cide in a positive manner respecting his third voyage, 
and to prove that he had passed the fiftieth degree 
of south latitude, we will remark, that it is by no 
means exempt from the same anomalies and serious 
difficulties which have been pointed out by critics 
in his other epistles previously published in collec- 
tions of voyages and in Bandini'a work. 

Here, for example, is a passage intricate to the 
last degree, and not susceptible of any satisfactory 
explanation: — "After twenty days of navigation, 
from the time of quitting Cape Vert, having made 
nearly seven hundred leagues, I landed where the 
inhabitants were white. It was apart of the same 
territory which Ihad discovered for the king of Cas- 
tile,^ as in a previous letter I have already said, hut 
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it is further to the east." Now, on the one hand, if 
it be Brazil of which he here spealis, the aborigines 
of tliat country were not white ; ' and , on the other, 
how is it to be decided what this land is, east of that 
which Pinzon had discovered? Here, again, Vea- 
piicius takes to himself the credit of the iaat men- 
tioned navigator's discovery, saying, without the 
least reserve, the same land which I discovered, 
when he could have seen it only in the preceding 
voyage, under the command of Pinzon ; and yet he 
declares the land was found by himself for the king 
of Castile ! "What reliance, then, can be placed 
either in his honesty of intention or in what he states, 
when he does not so much as allude to Pinzon or the 
expedition in which he beheld the said land, but, on 
the contrary, assumes to himself the title of discov- 
erer ? 

The letter in question, moreover, exhibite, like his 
others, an immense number of errors upon the lati- 
tudes noted, as well as upon the distances run ; and 
the nomenclature of the principal factories {comp- 
toiri) of India, which would have added a groat 
deal to its interest, he had from some one employed 
in the Portuguese marine. This same nomenclature, 
it should be observed, was preceded by another, like- 
wise Portuguese, and yet antecedent to the letters 
of Vespucius, which was found in the chartbook of 
Vasco da Gama's voyage in 1497, the manuscript 
of which has recently been met with in Portugal. 

' Examen Critique, vol. v. p. 38, note second. 
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Another observation, important, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, as it regards this letter, is that the 
illustrious author of the Uxamen Critdque, after hav- 
ing cited Navarrete's conclusions upon Vespueius's 
third voyage, {^the final words of which are these : 
" Veepudus cannot be named as having discovered 
tlte lands, — the southern part of the New World, 
— and as having been the first to enter the seas be- 
yond the tropic of Cajjricom." ^') adds,' — "I per- 
fectly agree with M. de Navarrete in this opinion ; 
nay, I think it is in my power to fortify it with argu- 
ments," etc. 

Now, if Vespucius did not go beyond the tropic, 
that is, if it he admitted that he went no further than 
the twenty-third degree of south latitude, it follows 
that neither he nor his narratives supplied the geo- 
graphical elements with which Beneventano and Got- 
ta were furnished, which are found in the Ptolemy of 
1508, and which we have above cited, being the 
same which provided those editors with the following 
note : — " The Portuguese mariners examined this 
portion of this land, as high up as the fiftieth degree 
of south latitude ; but yet they did not arrive at its 
southern extremity," It follows, also, that the Flo- 
rentine, not having got further than the tropic of 
Capricorn, could not have encountered floating ice. 
So that every conjecture founded on the suppo- 
se 7S ; anJ Navarrele, voi. Hi. 
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sition that he approached the pole, ia deprived of 
support. 

This famous letter, too, proves more strongly than 
any other, the presumptuous silliness of its author, 
the contempt he entertained for other navigators, and 
how, in extolling himself to his friends and country- 
men living abroad he took their credulity by sur- 
prise, and led them to believe that he was the man 
of discoveries, the most learned of cosmographcrs, 
and the greatest savant of his time. In it, when 
speaking of his rencounter with Cabral's vessels 
which had arrived from India, he be^s by express- 
ing his regret that the mariners on .hoard of the two 
vessels there anchored were able to ^ve him so lit- 
tle instruction, because there was not a single cosmo- 
grapher or mathemati&ian in either of them, which 
was a great mistahe. But' this mistake, our coamo- 
grapher proposes to remedy by introducing in the 
narrative given to him hy these marines, certain cor- 
rections in accordance with the cosmography of Pto- 
lemy ! And, not aatia&ed with this piece of pedantry, 
he first enumerates the many countries which the 
vessels he met with at Cape "Vert had visited, to wit, 
the Capo of Good Hope, Sofala, Mozambique, Qui- 
loa, Momhaza, Melinda, Magadoxo, Dabul, Albai^ 
corne near Cape Guardafui, the Red Sea, Moca, 
Malacca, Ceylon, and Sumatra ; and then he thus 
speaks : — "I have, besides, myself the hope of see- 
ing and vbitiug in my turn, during the voyage in 
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which I am now engaged, most of the places which 
I have just mentioned." After having suffered this 
shghfc escape of jeaiousy against the navigators of 
bis day to take place, he more fully develops his 
entire thought in the following passages : — "J will 
even discover more, of which on my return I will 
write a good and true account." . . . "It is," 
says he, speaking of longitudes, " an arduous task 
in a widely different sense, and one which few per- 
sons understand, except those who can deny them- 
selves sleep." . . . . " JFor tlie sake of these 
resolves, I have often sacrificed my slumber, and my 
life I have shortened iy ten years ; a sacrifice which, 

IS THE HOPE OP OBTAINING A RENOWN WHICU 

SHALL LAST FOR AGES, I do not regret," etc. 

The passages found in this letter of Vespucius, 
when compared with what we have already analyzed 
of his in this work, appear to justify the assertions 
of Las Casas ; and, in truth, the words of the Flo- 
rentine unveil his inmost thought, which profoundly 
manifests the desire of making himself the mono- 
polist of discoveries. If other navigators had visited 
lands never seen hy him, little value had their dis- 
coveries in his eyes ; because, forsooth, they had 
no cosmographer or mathematician to describe them, 
or, in other words, because he himself had not been 
of their party. Not only does he never praise any 
contemporary navigator, but he even abstams from 
mentioning one of them by name. Thus, in the let- 
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ter so often referred to, he might have spoken of 
Cabra! ; but no, he aaja nothing of him. He mi- 
nutely relates, that the two vessels he encountered 
at Cape Vert were on their return from the East 
Indies, and that they had formed part of the fleet of 
thirteen vessels sent to Calicut (Madras) fourteen 
months before. He could not, consequently, have 
been ignorant that they had belonged to the fleet 
commanded by Cabral, who the preceding year dis- 
covered Brazil. And, therefore, nothing was more 
natural for him, had he acted in good faith, than, 
when transmitting all these details, to add, one of 
the tJnrtem vessels sent to Oalieut fourteen months 
agOi and belonging to the fleet commanded by Ca- 
bral, who had discovered the land, or at least 
landed on it, etc. For it is to be presumed that, 
having left Lisbon, as he says he did, the 13th of 
May, 1501, when everybody in Portugal already 
was informed of Cabral's discovery of Brazil, he 
could not but have been aware of the same, and of 
the Admiral's name who was the author of it.^ Ac- 

' We must here remark, in spite of the ooiociJenoe of the departure 
and reiurn of Vespueius in Ihia royage (as sel down in the Quawor 
NBnigationet of Laeotnilus) with tiie departure and return of an ex- 
pedition eited by Antonio Gslvao, in a worls called Tratado dm Deseo- 
brimentoa, — that this author of [he sixleenth oenlury, when epeatiog 
of an expedition composed of three vessels, from Lisbon in May, 1901, 
says not a word of Vespueius. Conseqnenlly, allhougli there is this 
cmnoidenee o( dates, there is no confirmation, bjr this author, of Ves- 
pucina's voyage, wLile the discm'ery of Cabral is perfectly well esta- 
blished. 
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counts of this discovery had been brought to Lisbon, 
by a Captain Gaspar de Lemos, -whom Cabral sent 
from Brazil in the early part of May, 1500 ; so that 
Vespucius must necessarily have known of it on hia 
departure, which took place a year later. But he 
invariably affects a complete ignorance of all that 
other navigators had done before him. 

Now, we wish to ask those who sustain this Flo- 
rentine in his honesty of purpose, and pretend that 
his uitentions in regard to Columbus's discoveries 
were pure, saying that he never designed the appro- 
priation of these to himself, how it happens that the 
name of Columbus is never found in all his letters 
but once, and that only when he speaks of Antillia? 
Is it probable, that in 1501 he knew nothing of that 
admiral's three voyages already accomplished, nor 
of his having discovered the main land ? He assigns 
him but a poor part in the work of discovery ; and 
in the single instance where he mentions his name, 
it is not with the slightest reference to his grand 
discovery of Terra Finna, although he must have 
very well known that Paria had been found by him. 
Why, then, did he speak of him only once, and that 
in relation to an island ? 

It may be objected, that had the Florentine been 
bent on despoiling the Genoese of his glory, he would 
not have written with the looseness which is percepti- 
ble in his letters. And it is even pretended that 
these were never intended for pihlication. But 
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need any one be told that it is by secret means that 
good faith is the most easily surprised, and that clan- 
destine communications and notes never destined for 
publicity, are the instruments where with vast in- 
trigues are digested and prepared? And was not such 
a thing the most to he apprehended at an epoch whea 
discussion did not prevail, and when, as Bossi most 
truly observes, charlatans and impostors abounded ? 
A like argument, then, can in no way whatever 
justify Vespucius ; and particularly as no one can 
af&rm that his letters were not intended for publicar 
tion ; but, on the contrary, it is adverse to him, see- 
ing that they were given to the public during his 
lifetime. For, in fact, the letter of his wo have 
been speaking of, first appeared in 1504, and then 
agtun in 1505, with this title : — I>e Ora An- 
tarctica per Regem Portugalliw pridem inventa, im- 
pressum Argentine, per MatJdam Hupfuff. In 1506 
it was printed in German, and in 1507 it was found 
in the coUeetion of Vicenza, During the same year 
(1507) it was presented in the famous Coamogra- 
phice Introductio of Ilacomilus, together with an 
account of the four pretended voyages of the Flo- 
rentine. In 1508, his letters came forth to the 
world once more, in a collection called, Paesi nova- 
mente retrovaU, etc., published at Vicenza, and also 
in the Itinerarium Portugallensium, of Madrignano. 
In 1509, too, they were inserted in the Cosmo- 
graphic Introductio, published at Strasburg, by 
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Gruninger ; and io 1510 there was a letter from the 
press of Tritemio, entitled, The Globe laid out on a 
plain surfaee, with islands and regions newly dis- 
covered by Americm Vespueius, of Spain. 

Now, Vespueius died the 22d of February, 1512, 
and if he had not intended that his letters to his 
iiiends should be published, he would without doubt 
have disavowed such publicity, for he had plenty 
of time in which to do it. But, instead of this, in- 
asmuch as there existed relations between him and 
the inventor of the name of America, that is, Ilaco- 
milus, he indirectly consented to the injustice com- 
mitted agtunst Columbus, in the same way as he had 
approved of the publication of bis letters.^ 

It has been attempted, too, to construct an argu- 
ment in favor of Vespueius, from the fact that at 
the time of the Admiral's death, an account of the 
pretended third voyage of the Florentine had been 
printed, which treated of the two preceding ones, 
But it is suf&cient, in our opinion, to meet this, that 
the name of A'tnerica not having been imposed dur- 
ing the lifetime of Columbus, the Admiral could not 
complain of the flagrant wrong done to his righteous 
claims. And, indeed, what offence could he have 
taken at the publication of Vespucius's first voyage, 
that is, the one made under the command of Hojeda, 

1 On Ihe relations wliieh existed between Vespueius and Ilacomilus 
by Ijorrajiie, see a note by M. tie Humboldl, in the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society, vol. iv. p. 413, second series. 
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when this captain did not go to the new continent 
till subsequently to himself? Did he not know that 
such a publication could do no harm to his glory ; 
since it was impossible for him to foresee that facts 
would be falsified after his death ? 

Another argument which may be adduced in sup- 
port of Vespucius's having landed in Brazil, is a 
certain passage in the relation of Empoli, in Itamu- 
sio ; but should it not weigh seriously on every opi- 
nion formed at Florence and elsewhere in his favor, 
the effect produced by the correspondence of hia 
compati-iots established in Spain and Portugal, who, 
through national partiality, would try to persuade 
those to whom they wrote that Vespucius had played 
an important part in discovery ? And does not the 
history of discoveries of all sorts, even in our days, 
prove how disputatiously every nation claims priority 
for those who belong to it ? 

It must be observed that Empoli was, like Vespu- 
cius, a Florentine, and that the vessel in which he 
SMled, though forming part of the Portuguese fleet, 
had been armed by the Marchionis, Florentine mer- 
chants estabhehed in Lisbon. It is to be presumed, 
then, that such persona, whether doing business in 
Lisbon or Seville, actuated by a sentiment far from 
being unworthy if just, were well disposed to claim 
for their countryman a great portion of fame, in 
opp<ffiition to that acquired by the great Genoese. 
And it should be recollected that, at the time of 
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which we speak, the rivalries of the Italian republics 
were not yet at an end. 

Be this as it may, however, if Empoli in his nai> 
rative, when speaking of Vespucius, says that the 
expedition, in which he was himself, landed on the 
same continent previously discovered by that naviga- 
tor, this passage, supposing it not to be a later inte^ 
polaijon in the text of the copy published by Ramii- 
sio several yea s afte 't w written,^ cannot call in 
doubt the pri t n li_ y of the southern part 
of the New C ntn nt ly Pmzon, Lepe, and Cabral, 
even admittit th nu bs of Ramuaio's publi- 
cation. In fa t t n dible that Empoli, who 
sailed from L I tl Cth of April, 1503, in the 
expedition of Alph 1 Albuquerque, could have 
been ignorant f th d ry of Braail by Cabral 

three years before, lor how is it possible that, 
being on board of a Portuguese fleet, he could remain 
unaware that the land he was visiting had been found 
out by a Portuguese Admiral at a time eo little re- 
mote from that of his own landing ? Does not the 
very name of Vera Oruz which he gives to Brazil, 
prove that he knew this land had been discovered by 
Cabral, since it was Cabral who thus called it from 
the moment he first saw it ? 

1 Has it not been seen that modem sites, of which the latitude and 
longilude were supposed to be tnowQ, have been interpolated in the 
tables of Plolemj', snd inscribed on charts drawn by this geographer 
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If this passage of Empoli's be compared with 
others contaiaed in the letters of Pascoaligo, Vene- 
tian ambassador at Lisbon, and with another of the 
Venetian Domemco Cretico, neither of whom attri- 
butes to Vespucius the discovery in question, must 
not what he aajs be regarded as very suspicious ? 
It is certainly much less worthy of credit than the 
testimony of two official agents of the Venetian re- 
public, both of them contemporaries, added to the 
demonstrated fact that the said discovery was made 
by Cabral. So that we do not hesitate to believe 
that an impartial criticism will admit the authenticity 
of passages found in the Venetian agents' documents, 
since they correspond with facts, rather than of a 
faulty statement in the account of Empoli, who, U> 
secure tiie glory of an Italian, said nothing of 
Pinzon, Lepe, or Cabral. 

Yet a third argument, hrought forward in vindi- 
cation of Vespucius's intentions, is, that if he had 
himself contributed to impose his name on the New 
Continent, Ferdinand Columbus, so jealous of his 
father's fame, would, without doubt, have complained 
of it, and so much the more, as he finished his book 
in 1533. And this, negative argument as it is, has 
some importance, though it is far from furnishing any 
satisfactory proof of Vespucius's honesty of purpose. 
For, in the first place, Ferdinand Columbus's book 
has not reached us in the ori^nal, but only in a 
1 re translation, by Barcia, from an Italian 
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version of it by Alonso de TJlloa. Then Las Casas, 
who produced it anew, almost word for word, treats 
Vespuciua as an impostoPj notwithstanding its author 
makes no reproach against him. And, moreover, in 
tlie year 1533, when this work of Ferdinand Colum- 
bus's was terminated, the name of Americus Vespu- 
ciua had not generally been admitted into chartr 
ography, that is, priority in the discovery of the New 
Continent was invariably assigned to the Admiral in 
all geographical charts up to 1520 ; and it was only 
in one found in the SoUnus of Camers, published in 
this year, that the great i^scoverer's son could have 
possibly seen for the first time the name of America 
applied to the western world. But, connected with 
this name, he must also have found a note, attributing 
to his father the earliest discovery of that vast con- 
tinent, m these words : Acting under the orders of 
the king of Castile, Columbus, a Genoese, discovered 
t?ds land and ike adjacent islands in the year 1497. 
It is very likely, too, that Ferdinand Columbus 
knew nothing of this chart of the SoUnus of Camers ; 
and besides it, no other one, that we are aware of, 
with the name of America upon it, was published 
between 1520 and 1533, — the year when his work 
was finished. Consequently he could have been ac- 
quainted with but a single one bearing this denomi- 
nation, — a denomination, moreover, very far from 
being clear and definite, for to it is attached the 
word Province, nor is it applied to the whole of the 
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immense continent. Added to which, in juxtapo- 
sition, is the above remarkable note, establishing hia 
great father's prior right to discovery, a circum- 
stance greatly calculated to palliate the pmnful im- 
pression which must have been produced upon his 
mind by the chart in question, if in fact it ever fell 
under his notice. 

But, however this may be, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the silence of Ferdinand Columbus in 
respect to Vespucius, of which some would avail 
themselves for the latter's justification, is in no way 
decisive and will profit nothing, especially as he like- 
wise observed great circumspection and reserve on 
other matters of vast importance, which must have 
been known to him, such as, for example, hia family 
and the country which gave his father birth. He 
limits himself to telling what other people's opinions 
were, but his own he says nothing about. 
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We will now proceed to make some remarks upon 
the nature of tlie arguments adduced by the parti- 
sans of Vespucius, whicli may be of service in 
enlightening the mind of the reader. Eobertson 
disputes the truth of the Florentine navigator's nar- 
ratives, on the ground of Oviedo the historian's never 
making mention of him. But from this alence oth- 
ers have arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, 
pretending that Oviedo, being hostile to the Admi- 
ral, was not unwilling thus tacitly to confirm the 
claims of Vespucius. So much liberty, then, being 
taken by others in the way of interpretation, for the 
sake of drawing foregone conclusions, we too, in our 
turn, propose to add a remark or two in the matter. 

The probability is that Oviedo was indisposed to 
mention Vespucius's pretended discoveries, because 
he would not violate the truth of history, and because 
he waa well aware that nobody in Spain would have 
believed any tiling which could be said in favor of 
that navigator in direct opposition to an universally 
acknowledged fact, that is, the first discovery of the 
New Continent by Columbus. Or, it may be, that 
the historian's guarded reserve as to the Florentine 
and his affairs, proves that in Spain no account what- 
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ever was made of one or the other, and that even 
when attention happened to be turned io the direc- 
tion of foreign pubheations respecting them, it was 
only for the purpose of refuting the claims of Vespu- 
ciu3 and hia panegyrists, as was done by that great 
historian Las Casas. 

Among these conjectures the reader will select 
that which best pleases him. The first and the 
second we have cited to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, has become the task of justifying Vespu- 
clus for those who praise him. It has also been 
attempted to draw a conclusion favorable to his rec- 
titude of purpose, from a few commendatory words 
found in Ramusio. But this author's eulogium is, 
in our opinion, quite inadequate to the vindication of 
the Florentine's motives, and much less is it capable 
of giving to his narratives the impress of truth. 

Ramusio was indeed the most learned compiler of 
his age, but he never had submitted to his inspection 
the documents we are acquainted with, nor did he 
ever discuss the questions which the moderns have 
raised respecting the Florentine navigator and his 
fabulous expeditions. In addition to which, he was 
an Italian, and we do not think that his panegyric 
upon the extraordinary intellect and splendid genius 
of the excellent seignior Americus, can reduce to a 
nullity what is said against Vespucius hy Las Casas, 
Schoner,^ and Herrera. 

ner makes Imown Ills suspicions of tlie fraud 
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Moreover, the work of Las Caaas, wherein there 
is question of Vespucius, the inyaluable History of 
the Indies, had not then, nor has it even yet, been 
published, Ramusio, therefore, was unacquainted 
with the objections which authorities lite Las Casas, 
and after him other learned Spaniards, have made 
to the tenor of Vespucius's narrations, and even to 
the honesty of his intentions. So that an impartial 
critic will allow more weight to the words of the 
latter than to those of the former, whose laudatory 

praoUsea by Vespuciua, See a Ulils geographical work of Joannit 
Schonerii, Catoloata^ Opuieiiltita OeograjAicum, ex diversorum 
LiirU u ChaHis CoUeduta. Nuremburg, 1S33, ch. xx, aacl x\i., and 
sect. xi. His leBlimony respeeiing Vespucius is very important, not- 
wilhstandipg the errors (rf his systematic geography. Bom in 14T7, be 
died in 1347. He filled a lualbenialical chair at Nurembui^. His 
astronomical tables, which were published after those of Eegiomonta- 
nus, and which were called EemluHc, because of their perspicuity, 
made for him a celebrated name. He wrote a mass of works, some 
of which are in the Royal Lihrary of Paiis. His little geographical 
treatise {Opitscaluni Geographiercm) he composed according to the 
books and charts of his time, at which epoch he could already appre- 
ciate the question pertaining to the name imposed upon the New Con- 
tinent, and equally well could ho foresee the great injustice thereby 
done in deiauce of the evidence of facts and the rig'hls of Columbus. 

Schonerand Las Casas, and Herrera besides, (whose sources of infor- 
mation, too, were authentic,) that accuse that navigator ; but to those 
writers already cited by us, we must add others still who decide 
against him and his claims, such as Mosquera de Varnoibo, Numan- 
tina, ch. i. fol. 74 ; Malvenda, ch. xvi. ; Charles Etienne, in his Dic- 
tionary, word America; Solorzana, Be Indiarum Jure, etc. lib. i. 
c. 4; L'Evgi]ue,in bis works, ^dmibi ; Fr. Antonio de la Calanca, 
Chronic, do Santo Agustuiho nel Perv. Book i. ch. iv. fol. 28; 
Father Manocl de la Vega, in his worlt, Hislaria del Descoiiimieiuo 
de la, America. poT CristoM Colon. 
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assertions in regard to the Florentine, we will main- 
tain, are of less importance in the present discussion 
even than the statements of Herrera. 

We are perfectly aware of the attempt to under- 
value the accusations contained in these statements, 
so hostile to Vespucius, on the ground that Herrera's 
Decades, not having appeared till towards the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, are outside of that 
hmit within which the opinions of the learned are 
worthy of consideration as materials for critical his- 
tory. And it is indeed true that, according to the 
rules of such history, tlie importance of an historian's 
assertions, who was not contemporary of the faets he 
reports, becomes proportionally less, while he himself 
can never occupy the same place as another not 
laboring under this disadvantage ; but it is likewise 
true, that this rule can at no time be admitted to the 
fullest extent, without risking the rejection of very 
many works, which constitute the authenticity of 
history, although often both written and published 
several centuriea subsequently to the events they 
describe. Should many passages, and facta in great 
number detailed by Heroditus, Strabo, Pliny the 
elder, and other authors of antiquity, he refused as 
worthless, because these authors were not actual 
witnesses of what they relate ? Most assuredly not. 
Herrera then ought to be ranked among the histo- 
rians of the sixteenth century, although his work 
was not published till the year 1601 ; since his in- 
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formation was obtained from sources purely autlientic 
and antecedent to tliat epoch, for which reason hia 
opinion in the case of Vespucius ia very conclusive. 
And if it be necessary to reject him as an authority 
OQ account of bis having lived and written only 
during the latter portion of the century of discove- 
ries, how can the historians and critics of the nine- 
teenth century, who have engaged in this debate, and 
who have more than two hundred years of separation 
between them and Herrera, venture to constitute 
themselves aa authorities in a discussion ao import- 
ant ? But we think that a careful examination of 
this learned writer's works will suf&ce to convince 
every one that, if his statements ought not to com- 
mand the same confidence aa those of Laa Casas, 
they should, at least, occupy the very next place 
after them on the score of historic value. For the 
truth is, that this laborioua writer accomplished a 
mass of works which demonstrate the vast extent of 
his information respecting the affairs and events that 
occurred in hia time. And even to the present day^ 
he haa always been regarded as one of the best, most 
conaeientious, and moat impartial of Spanish bisto- 

I It was only Ihe paradoxical Csnovai that atlacted Herrera | but 
this celebrated hislorian foand at Florence a savant whose defence of 
him was nnanswereble. See Mariano Llorenle, Saggio Apologclico 
degli Storioi e Conquistatori Spagnuoli dell' America, Florence, 1788, 
piisiim. Freacott's Ferdinand and Jsabdla, vol. ilL p. 56. LooilOD 
1838. 

14 
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rians,^ His history enjoyed the rare privilege of 
being declared official by a decree of the Council of 
State, and what he says, therefore, upon the subject 
before us should be received as genuine. 

Yet another argument brought to aid the cause of 
Vespucius is, that, in the famous process of the ex- 
cheijuer against Columbus, to which all contempo- 
rary navigators were cited to depose in opposition to 
the Admiral, he himself was not called upon, nor 
were those boots which had been published in foreign 
countries respecting him, made any use of in the 
preparatory judicial informations. But to this it 
may be replied, either that the exchequer did not 
require him to make his deposition in the matter, be- 
cause it regarded him as a party interested, and 
therefore liable to suspicion, (which according to 
every rule and law of jurisprudence must have nul- 
lified the whole procedure,) or, that, he never hav- 
ing made the discoveries treated of in the works 
published abroad, and never having been the first to 
find out Paria, the exchequer or attorney-general 

1 M. dc Humboldt, Esamen Criliqne, vol i. p. 297, recognizes Ihe 
aulhorilj' of Herrera ia these words: "Two works, tie authorily of 
viMch cannot be called in qiiatiOK, the Dfcades of Antonio ds Herrera, 
and tha Manaicript of Pigafeha.'" And if llie amliorrty of Herrera 
cannot be <;alled in question as lo Martin tie Beliain, a navigator who 
preceded Vespucius, how can it l>e when Vespooius himself is con- 
cerned ? Indeed, if Herrera had, without doubt, the originn! notes of 
the pilot of Magellan's expedition before his eyes, how can il be sus- 
pected thai he was not exL-eedingly well informed as lo the Floren- 
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saw fit, leaving him aside, to demand the presence, 
as witnesses, only of such navigators as had visited 
the countries in question, and were, therefore, better 
able than Vespucius to ascertain the exact period 
when the discovery of Terra Firma took place. To 
which we will add that, whatever might have been 
the exchequer's acquaintance with books upon Ves- 
pucius's discoveries, printed in Italy, Lorraine, and 
other foreign countries, it was impossible to admit 
them as legal evidence, (they not being Spanish 
publications,) in a process conducted within the 
kingdom of Spain, and according to the national 
code of procedure ; consequently, it should in no 
way surprise us that not the slightest attention was 
paid to them.^ And the exclusion of Vespucius 
from this process, during the whole of which his 
name is only once mentioned, and that with the 
modest title of pilot annexed to it, proves nothing 
definitely, except it be that all eyes in Spain were 
fixed upon the grand and noble figure of Columbus, 
upon the man whose genius had brought to light a 
New World ! 

To show how free from guile was the Florentine 
navigator, it has been further argued that he always 
had the notion of arriving in Asia, when on his voy- 

' la the reign of Ferdinand Riiil Isabella jurisprmlence in Spain 
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age to the new continent, and that this fact alone 
ought to convince 113 tliat the discovery of the said 
continent did not enter into his views.^ But it must 
bo observed, that at the time of this famous discovery 
it was the common belief of all navigators that the 
newly-found continent made part of Asia, — an error 
in systematic geography which for a long lime after- 
ward prevailed, but which, nevertheless, did not 
prevent these same navigators from believing, and 
publiciy proclaiming in their works, that they had dis- 
covered countries never visit«d by any one before. 

Then again, how could any one have expected 
to find in the letters of Vespucius, written during 
the lifetime of Columbus, that this land ought to 
be called by his name ? There are many things 
a man suffers to be divined, which he dares not 
put on paper ; he delights to see them adroitly 
managed and pubhshed by others, but from touch- 
ing them himself he carefully refrains. Yet, be 
this aa it may, there is not less truth in the assertion 
that, even while Vespucius believed the new con- 
tinent to be only a portion of Asia, he was equally 
convinced that his expeditions to the New World 
were real discoveries. The mere quotation of his 
words is quite sufficient, in our eyes, to substantiate 
what we have said ; and we would only call to mind 

' Cnnovai, Ihe great psnegyrist of Vespucius, has drawn a eoiiclusion 
aUogether oiinirary lo Uie expressions of llie navigator himself, when 
he says that he had disuovered a great dealof Terra Firma, and iiiandi 
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the single passage in which, speaking of a Portuguese 
expedition to Africa, he says, — A voyage like that 
Ida not mil a diseovery. ^ In hia second expedition, 
he pretends tliat he discovered a boundless territory ; 

' The learned Porluguese geometric [an, Pedro Nunes, demonslraled 
jTi his boolc, Dtfeniam da Carta de Mariar, Ihal Ihe discoveries of 
islBDds and main lands hy the Fonuguese were made on a scienliQc 
syslem, and ihat no navigaWr ever left Portugal wilhoul being well 
inalracled in astronomy and jeomelry, end well furnished wilh suila- 
ble inslrumenls. (See a memoir, by Ihe amhor, upon the Etieniific 
eoquiremenls of John de Caslro, Bidletin of the Geographical Socuty, 

vol. s. p. aao.) 

The Porluguese expedilions, therefore, were profoundly oalcolafed, 
and scienlifically direcled, accprding to the principles of cosmography 
and ger^raphy. (See BJbeiro, Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at lisboD, vol. viii. p. 169.) 

The accusations of Vespucins against Portuguese navigntora are 
unjusl, and show how, on every occasion, his jealousy of them leaked 
out. Accordmg to many documenis, and accounts of coniemporary 
authors, it is manifest that the Portuguese government delerinined 
the filling out of expeditions consonant to ideas and plans previously 
arranged and known. And, in facl, if we go as far hack in search of 
seientifio prajecls asto theeswblisbmentof thefamous Nautical Aca- 
demy of SJ^res, long before the birth of Ve^pucius, il will be seen Ihat, 
even supposing htm to have been in tlte Portuguese service, this Flo- 
rentine did no more than execute, under a Fartuguese commander, 
designs purely Porluguese. 

M.Ranke has lately found io the Archives of Venice, a letter which 
proves Ihat, even previously (o Columbus's voyage to Honduras and 
Veragua, in the month of October, 1501, it was ulreadg inovin ire 
Portugal, that territories to the north covered with stiom and ice, tuere 
eontiguaut ta the AntUla, and to the land of the Perroqaels, neielj/ 
diicot>ered. This land is situated near Brazil. (See this passage in 
the Smwmb Criliqae of M. de Humboldt, vol. iv. p. 262.) 

Now, this curious docitmeni shows thai, in Portugal, the informa- 
tion on so grave and imporlant a point was excellenl, and ihat Ihe 
coinmtmlcaUons and geographical data coutd not have been furnished 
lo the court of Lisbon by Vespucius, -ince he did not return till the 
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elsewhere, he calls this territory a new viorM, and 
adds, Thne ships are fitting out for me here, Utat I 
may go on a new voyage of discovery. 

Thus, on bringing these, and a great number of 
other paasagesj preyiously cited, into one view, and 
on examining the whole discussion at once, it will he 
perceived that the words discoprire and Mwndo 
Nuovo, which Vespucins employs, ought not to prove 
beyond dispute the sincerity of his intentions. On 
the contrary, his expressions seem intended to per- 
suade those persons to whom his letters were ad- 

followJQffyeor. (150S.) And, loo, the fact wo arc going toslsle proves 
Ihal Ihe said court was under no necessity of inviting him in 1501, 
(as he pretends,) for the sake of iiotling out new countries, after the 
discovery made by Cabral. Soarcel)' had King John II. learned the 
disooverjrof Columlius, when he commisrioned the Count d'Abratiles, 
in 1493, {the same yuar,) to examine Ihe new countries thus founil. 
(See Barros, decade i.buob iii.ch. S,and Humboldt, Examen Critiqtte, 
vol. v.p. 96.) Examine, also, the letter addressed to the Cardinal, Artii- 
bishop of Porto, pubhshed by Pedro Afibnso Matheiro. In the wort 
ofFalher Manocldela Vega, (HUloria del DescoMiitiinto de la Ame- 
rica Seplentrionat,) puWished for the first lime in Mexico, in 1626, by 
Biistamente, — the author, spenkiug of Columhus's thtnl voyage, 
(1498,) gays it was that navigator's inleulion to sail toward the south, 
beyond the equinoctial line, and thenoe to go west, so as to ascertain 
if Kittg Join of Porlugai KOi mistaien in ajitmins tket t/is^ was 
terra jfirma at Iks loath. Even before this sovereign's accession to 
Ihe throne, his father, Alphonso V, had oonaulted a femoiis Florentine 
astronomer, Toscanelli, (1474,) as to a western passage to tJa iaiid 
lekere the yiica grow. And in the letter of the latter we have a proof 
tliat the Portuguese were occupied with a western passage to tlie In- 
dies more than twenty years before the discovery of America, Al- 
ready, too, previously to 1484, John Vaz Corlereal, accompanied by 
Alonzo Martina Homem, discovered the land oS Bacidhaos. (See Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sc/euces at Lisbon, vol. viii. p. 309.) 
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dressed that he had really discovered new lands, or, 
m one word, a new world. 

Thus, we have gone through with the examination 
and discussion of all the arguments hrought forward 
in vindication of Vespueius's honesty of purpose, 
and to them we have opposed our own; from all 
which we think it results, that the former are not 
beyond the reach of attack, and, by consequence, are 
a failure ; and, moreover, that an irresistible fatality 
seems to attend every attempt to sustain the honesty 
of that navigator. The feebleness, too, of all that 
has been adduced in his behalf, as shown in what 
haa gone before, serves but to augment the fame of 
Columbus's genius, and to paint in still stronger 
colors the flagrant injustice committed against that 
great man. 

But all that has been, or that may be, SEud about 
the intentions of Vespucius, notwithstanding its im- 
portance, as relating to the knavery of having fixed 
his name on a portion of the globe discovered hy 
Columhus, must be regai'ded as matter of a very 
secondary nature ; since the fundamental point in 
dispute is, not what he meant or did not mean, but 
whether he difi or did not discover any part of the 
new continent. Neither does the matter in hand 
require demonstration of his having been engaged 
in navigaUon, hut it does of his having ever d^- 
eovered any thing hy himself, — of his having been 
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the firat to fall upon any one point of the new con- 
tinent in an expedition under hia direction and com- 
mand, as was the case with Columbus, Pinzoa, Lepe, 
Cabra], Hojeda, and others. 

Now, if it be admitted, in accordance with docu- 
ments genuine beyond a question, that Columbus 
before all others discovered the new continent, 
(that is, the islands and Terra Firma,) as Pinzon did 
also a portion of it, that Hojeda visited Venezuela, 
;hat Lepe coasted along the shore south of the equa- 
tor, that Cabral first saw and landed in Brm.l,'^ and 
;hat Coelho was the earliest discoverer of another 
part of this vast country; if, too, it cannot be denied 
hat Vespucius's firat voyage, the one he made under 
lojeda's command, together with his two following 
fictitious expeditions, bear a most striking likeness 
;o those of Pinzon and Hojeda, while his fourth 
■eeembles that of Coelho ; ^ if all this be as we have 

Not only do none of Ihe Portuguese liisloriana of Ihe sixtonllt 

lurjfmenlion Ve-puciu'j w h "] | where, bulthe king, 

Eramaniiel, in hia d S m y 29ih, 1501, to the 

sOTereigns of Spai ram g m C ral's discovery, says 

not a word of him 

« We will here rfl be se ra mfc e passages ft^im the 

Examen Critique 1 d H m p. gu, 913 ) After 

having displayed and disoussed the 

narratives of Ve p s, compa ag m w i the accounts of 
voyages by othe -^ ho m ed this aavani concludes 

in these terms ; C d g d «joi d and exlreuiely dis- 

orderly condition m w V p ra ve reached us it is 

difficult to decide w h w re se ra Sp h and Portuguei ex- 
peditions to which he was suceeEsively attached," etc. elc. . . . " It 
appears to me probable, that his first voyage was made with Hojeda, 
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said, does there not arise from thk mass of indispu- 
table data, unanswerable evidence of abominable 
wrong done not only to Columbus, but likewise to 
other leading navigators of the time in which Ves- 
puciua lived ? Indeed, if Brazil had been seen by 
Pinaon, and then by Lepe in January of 1500, after- 
wards by Alonao de Mendoza, and in April of the 
same year by Cabral, whose discovery, at least, ts a 
historiG truih, and if, on the other hand, Vespucius 
never went to this country in command of an expe- 
dition, how can he possibly he ranked among the 
discoverers of the new continent 1 To say that he 
could be, would mvolve the most flagrant of contra- 
dictions. 

It has been said that Vespuciua in Pinzon's expe- 
dition saw a portion of the new Southern Continent 
before ever Cabral beheld it. But granting this to 
be triie, he must have seen it only as others in the 
same fleet saw it, and the meanest sailor of them all 
had as much a right to claim the discovery as he. 
No, the glory of the enterprise belonged, not to him, 
but to his commander. And this is so true that 
Juan de la Cosa, his fellow voyager, did not say in 
his famous chart, This cafe was discovered hy Ves- 
pucius, hut, quite the contrary, for instead of even 
so much as referring to Hm by name, he confirms 

his secona with Vioenle YaBes Plnain, and his fourih willi Goii^alo 
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Pinzon's discovery in the note wliich we will tran- 
scribe anew, — Thi& cape was discovered in tJie year 
1499, for Castile, Vicente Annes (Pinzon) being 
the discoverer. He puts beyond doubt also the fact, 
that the island of Ferdinand de Noronha was for the 
first time seen bj a Portuguese expedition of which 
Vespucius did not form a part. 

The Florentine's admirers presume to assert that 
\iis memory ought to be held in reverence, because 
he was so expert and clever ; but we are not dis- 
posed to concede that, on such grounds, either jus- 
tice or impartiality requires us, going upon conjecture 
opposed to fact, to raise a monument to him for 
achievements belonging to other persons. And 
when it is said that severity of judgment in respect 
to him does not become us, and those who, like us, 
class him among the lowest of navigators at the great 
epoch of discoveries, because, forsooth, he was a 
skilful cosmographer ! We reply, — granting he 
was all that, so likewise was Strabo, so was Ptolemy, 
and so were many others before him, skilful in a 
very different sense from that in which he was, and 
yet they never usurped the glory of another. 

It is well worthy of remark, too, notwitlistanding 
the immense fame his partisans would claim for him, 
that in 1512 (and this date is very important,) his 
charts were of so little authority in Spain, that the 
main map of Andri? de Morales was the only one 
recognized by the government as exact, and the only 
one which was in great repute. 
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But then, say some, Vespucius's descriptions of 
savage manners and customs arc well and amusingly 
written ; but so also, we answer, are certain narra- 
tives of the same sort, found in different coasts 
accounts given by pilots, whose names are hardly 
known. Yet the question returns upon us, not 
whether he was a good cosmographer or an agree- 
able narrator, but whether he was the discoverer it 
is pretended he was. And before a learned and 
impartial criticism his claims must fall to the ground. 

In a single word, the brief and true statement 
of the case is this : the grand discoveries made 
by Columbus, Hojeda, Pinzon, Lepe, Cabral, and 
Coelho,^ were real discoveries, confirmed and estab- 
lished by genuine proofs. TImr dates rest on docio- 

I Clauile Bartbolomeo, in his Orhia Mkntimia, assurea us that 
Vcspacius, in bis voyage of 1301: discoveted Ihe Ria de la Plata, of 
v/hich there is not the least probability. Aad notwitUftanding; it has 
been supposed that this navigator reached the flfly-isecond degree of 
Eoulli latitude, a oonjeclure adopted by Mr. Southey, in bis History of 
Brazil, (here is not the alighleet likelihood of LI» being true. One 
single remark is quite suSu'lent, in our eyes, to show how liule eunfi- 
dence should be plHOed in a portion of Vespuciua'a nnrrative, loueiiing 
tin's pretended discovery, wliicii is, the profound eUence observed in 
regard to it by all Spanish and Portuguese writers. For it is not oied- 
ible that an expedition so adventurous and bold as the discovery of a. 
river, (which was made by SoUi in the year 1515,) should hava 
remained unknown to Coelho in 1503, had it previously taken place. 

Again, the return «rGon;alo Coelho to Lislwn with two sliips which 
had escaped being wrecked, gives a direcl eonlrsiliclion to what Ves- 
pucius says in his second ieUer about the captain's death and liis own 
arrival at Lisbon in command of the two vessels. Had it been so, 
how was it that all his contemporaries knew nothing of Ihe fact? 
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